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Ill 
At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to 

the African Institution, held at the 

Freemasons* Tavern, on Wednesday, the 25th 
D&y of March, 1812, 

His Royal Highness the Duke (^Gloucester* 
Patron and President 9 in the Chair, 

A REPORT pf the Proceedings of the Board of 
Directors for the last Year being read, it was 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Direcr 
tors, flop their conduct during the past year, and for the Re- 
port now read ; and that they be requested to print the sub* 
stance of it. 

It was moved, and unanimously resolved, 

. . That the 1st Section of the 4th Chapter of the Bye 
Laws, be amended by omitting the word " Twenty/' and 
thus leaving the number of Vice-Presidents to be chosen in- 
definite. 

■- It was moved, and unanimously resolved, 

That the Earl of Bristol and the Earl of Caledon be 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Institution. 

It was moved, and unanimously resolved, 

That the following Gentlemen, having rendered im- 
portant services to the Institution, and having manifested a 
very ardent zeal to promote its objects, be elected Honorary 
Life Governors of this Institution, viz. 
The Hon. George Grey, Commissioner of his Majesty's Navy; 
The Hon.WiLLiAM Wylly, his Majesty's Advocate and Attor- 
ney-General for the Bahama Islands ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, Governor of Sierra Leone ;. 
Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta; and 
Hugh Perry Keane, Esq. of St. Vincent's. 



IT 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the most cordial acknowledgments of this Meet- 
ing are due to his Royal Highness the Dure of Gloucester, 
the Patron and President of this Institution, for that unre- 
mitting attention which he has continued obligingly to be- 
stow on its concerns, with so much advantage to the objects 
of its pursuit. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That this Meeting is bound once more to express the 
deep sense it entertains of the eminent services of their pro 
tempore Secretary, Zachary Macaulay, Esq., who, combining 
great local knowledge and experience, with the most ardent 
zeal, and the most assiduous and unwearied industry, has 
strenuously and gratuitously devoted to the concerns of the 
African Institution, the time and talents which, applied to 
the prosecution of his private business, might have been em- 
ployed to the pecuniary advantage of a large and increasing 
family, and has thereby established his claim to the lasting 
gratitude of all who are interested for the civilization and 
happiness of Africa. 

It was then moved, and unanimously resolved, 

That this Meeting can no longer excuse themselves 
from presenting to Mr. Macaulay a permanent, though most 
inadequate, testimony of their gratitude for those services, of 
which, in the preceding Resolution, they have endeavoured to 
express their sense :— And, That Viscount Valentia, the Right 
Hon. N.Vansittart, EW. Bootle, Esq. William Smith, Esq. and 
William Wilberforce, Esq. be requested to take on themselves 
the office of providing a piece of Plate, of the value of 100 
Guineas, with a suitable Inscription, to be offered to Mr, 
Macaulay, in the full confidence that he will confer on the 
Institution the additional favour of accepting it. 
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1 HE Directors will proceed, as usual, to state 
to the General Meeting the means which they 
have employed during the last year to promote 
the objects of the Institution : and first, in re- 
spect to the more complete suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 

It is with real concern that the Directors feel 
themselves under the necessity of admitting 
that the representations, which they made in 
their last Report, of the extent to which the 
Slave Trade had revived on the coast of Africa, 
appear to have fallen short of the truth. The 
result of the intelligence which they have since 
received, and which they consider as entitled 
to credit, is, that during the year 1810, no less 
than from 70 to 80,000 Africans were trans- 
ported as slaves from the western coast of 
Africa to the opposite shores of the Atlantic*. 
This enormous traffic was chiefly confined to 

* gee Append ix A. 
B 
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that part of Africa which lies between Cape 
Palmas and Benguela. The naval force sta- 
tioned on the African coast had succeeded in 
nearly extinguishing the Slave Trade on that 
part of it which lies to the northward of Cape 
Palmas; and Captain Columbine gave it as his 
opinion, that, even without any accession of 
force, it would have been in his power to have 
delivered the whole of that district from the 
ravages of this traffic, were it not that the 
Portuguese settlement of Bissao intervened, and 
furnished the slave traders with a point from 
which they could carry slaves without the risk 
of capture. 

It will be recollected, that by the tenth Ar- 
ticle of the late Treaty of Amity with the Court 
of Brazil, the Portuguese were restricted in 
their Slave Trade to places belonging to the 
Crown of Portugal. Had it not been for 
Bissao, the operation of this article, according 
to the construction which the Directors are 
disposed to put upon it, would have been at 
once to have interdicted the Portuguese Slave 
Trade at every part of the African coast to 
the northward of the Equator. Bissao, how- 
ever, remaining in the possession of Portugal, 
an opportunity was thus afforded for continuing 
the Slave Trade from that settlement; and the 
opportunity has not been neglected. In pro- 
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portion as the vigilance of our cruizers ren- 
dered it hazardous to trade for slaves to other 
parts of the Windward Coast, the Slave Trade 
from Bissao was increased. It was further 
swelled by a sort of coasting trade, carried on 
in canoes, from a considerable distance both 
to the north and south of this privileged spot. 
The effect of the distinction which it enjoyed 
became particularly visible in its own more 
immediate vicinity ; and an intelligent Officer 
of the Navy, who lately visited the Rio Grande, 
at the mouth of which the island of Bissao is 
situated, describes the devastation, which had 
taken place along the banks of that river as 
almost exceeding belief. He cjratinctiy states, 
that the country on both its banks was quite 
unpeopled by the Slave Trade, 

The Directors are deeply concerned that 
some arrangement has not been made, by the 
cession of Bissao or otherwise, to put a stop to 
this evil. It is an evil, indeed, which was an- 
ticipated in its fall extent by the Directors, as 
their Minutes from the commencement of their 
labours will testify ; and they have not ceased* 
during the time which has intervened, to make 
the most urgent representations to his Majesty's 
Government on the subject. The recent intel- 
ligence which has been received has, unhappily, 
confirmed all their previous apprehensions j 



although they trust it may have the effect of 
giving new weight to their representations. It 
is due to his Majesty's Government, at the 
same time, to add, that they have uniformly ex- 
pressed a desire to promote the wishes of the 
Directors on this important point, although 
hitherto little progress appears to have been 
made towards their accomplishment. 

With the exception of the trade from Bissao, 
which had considerably increased by the ope- 
ration of the means used for its suppression in 
other parts, the Slave Trade on the district of 
coast north of Cape Pal mas had been nearly 
suppressed by our cruizers. This circumstance 
naturally suggested the propriety of so adding 
to our naval force, that the same vigilance 
might be practicable, on the extensive line of 
coast south of Cape Palmas, which had pro- 
duced such beneficial effects to the northward 
of it. It was obvious, that if it had been found 
possible to put an end to slave trading in the 
latter district, that is to the north of Cape 
Palm&s, merely by the activity of our cruizers, 
it was highly probable that the same activity 
would be equally successful to the southward 
of that point. It did not seem likely that there 
should be any thing so dissimilar in the nature 
pf the cases that would be met with in these 
two districts of coast (those parts which belong 



to the Crown of Portugal excepted), ?$ that 
the same rules of adjudication should not ^ 
applicable to both. ... 1( . 

The representations, which were mq.$e on 
this subject to the Admiralty, led to the ap- 
pointment of the Hon. Captain Irby, a most 
intelligent and active officer, to the nav^l 
command on the coast of Africa; such a forc9 ( 
as seemed adequate to the object in view, being 
placed under his orders. He reached Sierra 
Leone in the moqth of December last, and wm 
about to proceed immediately to that part of 
the coast, viz. the Bight of Benin, where th* 
slave ships were likely to be found in the great* 
est; numbers. . The Directors are in the daily 
expectation of learning the effect of his cruizej 

lo their former Report, the Directors alluded 
to certain ambiguities id the Treaty of Amity 
with Portugal. Those ambiguities, have natu<* 
rally perplexed.the naval officers, whose bustf 
ness it h^s h^en to. carry into effect the pro* 
visions of the treaty. The intention of tha 
article. in question has beea understood to b# f 
(and, as the Directors believe, correctly), to 
liipit the Portuguese Slave Trade to . pi apes 
actually in. the possession of Portugal. Thq 
article is .so expressed, however, as to have 
suggested doubts whether it did not give the 
Portqguqse a rjfifht of fading .for slavey on 



some parts of the Gold Coast, and at Whydaw- 
Bat in truth, they have no more title to trade 
for slaves at either of these places, on any 
ground of occupancy, than they have to carry 
on such a trade at Goree or Sierra Leone. At 
Whydavr they have never had any possession 
beyond that of a factory, which they were al- 
lowed by the king of the country to form there. 
They have never been understood even to claim 
any rights of sovereignty in that country. On 
the Gold Coast they possessed indeed, at one 
time, considerable power, and the fortresses of 
St. George del Mina and Axim were erected 
by them. But the first of these forts was 
taken by the Dutch in 1637; and in 1642, the 
Portuguese were driven entirely from that part 
of the coast, where they have never regained 
the smallest footing. In short, with the excep- 
tion of Bissao, and of the islands of Princes, St. 
Thomas, and Anabona, the Portuguese do* 
minion on the west coast of Africa extends 
only along the coasts of Angola and Benguella ; 
that is to say, from the latitude of about 8° to 
18° south. 

Under these circumstances, to claim a right 
of sovereignty over any parts of the Gold 
Coast and Whydaw, would appear to be, in the 
highest degree, extravagant. 

The scruples, however, produced in the 



minds of naval officers, by the manner in which 
the article is framed, led, in one short cruize, 
to the liberation of no less than thirty Portu- 
guese ships found trading for Slaves on the 
Gold Coast, and which the Directors conceive 
to have been so trading in violation of the treaty. 
The captures of slave ships, made since the 
last meeting of the Society, have nevertheless 
been numerous, and the examinations which 
have taken place in the Courts of Admiralty 
have thrown great light on the frauds which 
are resorted to in carrying on this trade. 
Some curious details on this subject will be 
inserted in the Appendix*. The general result 
seems to be, that, of the existing Slave Trade, a 
considerable share may be regarded as a boni 
fide Portuguese trade ; carried on, however, 
for the most part, as the Directors apprehend; 
in contravention of the treaty already referred 
to. But a still greater proportion, the Direc- 
tors are well assured, is either a British or an 
American trade, conducted under the flags of 
Spain and Portugal. In some cases, where the 
disguise was so complete as to leave hardly 
any room, in the first instance, to question the 
truth of the allegation, that the property was 

* Set Appendix B» 



{Spanish or Portuguese, discoveries have been 
accideptally made, in the course of investiga- 
tion, , which have established, beyond all 
dojutjt,, the British pr American ownership. 
A very small part, if any, of the existing 
Slave Trade can be considered as really 
Spanish; 

The Act of the last session of Parliament, 
which makes slave trading on the part of 
British subjects a felony, will probably have 
had the effect of diminishing the proportion of 
this trade which is prosecuted on British ac- 
count. As this law, however, was not in opera- 
tion, op the coast of Africa, until the month of 
September last, there has as yet been no op- 
portunity afforded of procuring any of those 
convictions under it which are likely, more 
than any thing else, to operate as a discourage* 
ment to such an employment of British capital. 
Commodore Irby, as well as the Governors of 
Sierra Leone and Goree, have expressed a fixed 
determination to lose no opportunity of carry- 
ing this salutary law into full effect. 

The cases have been very numerous, in which 
subjects of the United States have beeb found, 
under the disguise of Spanish and Portuguese 
flags, prosecuting this nefarious traffic. An 
abstract of the most remarkable of these cases, 
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with the names of the parties Concerned in 
them, has been transmitted to the American 
Secretary of State, and to the Society in Phil** 
delphia for Abolishing the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, in the hope that it may be possible to 
obtain evidence sufficient to support a criminal' 
prosecution of the offending parties. A spe* 
cimen of these cases will be found in the Ap- 
pendix * 

The Directors have lost no opportunity of 
dispersing information, on the subject of the 
Slave Trade, throughout the Navy ; and in doing 
this, they have continued to enjoy the very im- 
portant assistance of the Hon. Commissioner 
Grey, of Portsmouth, who has, from the, first 
formation of the Society, exerted himself, with 
signal zeal and effect, in forwarding its objects. 
They have also taken care to furnish the dif- 
ferent Judges of the Vice -Admiralty Courts, 
abroad with such information as was likely to 
be of use to them in the trial of cases con- 
nected with the Slave Trade. 

It is also incumbent on the Directors to 
notice the zeal which has been manifested, and 
the eminent services which have been rendered. 
to the Institution, by the Hon. William Wylly*. 
the King's Advocate and Attorney-General fot 

* See Appendix B. 
C 
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the Bahama Islands; The cause of humanity 
is deeply indebted to this gentleman for his 
unwearied labours, as well as for his penetra- 
tion, in detecting the disguises worn by the 
numerous slave ships which have been brought 
into the Bahamas for adjudication; nor would 
k be just to omit the mention of his successful 
interference in rescuing an oppressed and un- 
protected female of colour from slavery. The 
particulars will be found in the Appendix*. 

The members of the Institution will probably 
recollect a case of great oppression, detailed in 
the Appendix to their last Report* which had 
occurred in the island of St Vincent's ; that of 
John Wise, who, though entitled to his free- 
dom, was, on his return to the island, most un- 
justly reduced to slavery. The Directors were 
indebted for their knowledge of the circum- 
stances of this case to Hugh Perry Keane, Esq. 
of St. Vincent's, who, with a generous ardour 
in the cause of justice and humanity, under- 
took to advocate the cause of this friendless 
African. His efforts, however, which were 
perseveringly and gratuitously exerted in the 
courts of the island to obtain legal redress, 
proved unavailing. The sentence of the Judge 
confirmed the act of oppression by which he 

* See Appendix C. 
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had been deprived of his freedom. While tbe 
Directors were endeavouring to obtain a re- 
versal of this sentence, an object in which 
they had the prospect of succeeding, they re- 
ceived intelligence which superseded tbe neces- 
sity of any farther exertion : Wise had effected 
his escape from St. Vincent's, and placed him- 
self in a state of security. . .... 

The attention of the Directors has naturally- 
been drawn, by the papers which have lately 
been laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, to the treatment of slaves in the West 
Indian islands, afid to the kind and degree of 
legal protection which persons of this descrip- 
tion enjoy. The facts of Mr. Huggins's 
case, Which were detailed in the Appendix to 
the last Report, require no comment. Mr. 
Huggins had most flagrantly violated not only 
every law of humanity, but the clear and ex- 
press Enactment of his own legislature, in the 
measure of punishment which he had inflicted 
on his slaves. He had done this openly, in the 
public market-place of the chief town of the 
island of Nevis, and in the presence of several 
magistrates, without any attempt being made 
to prevent the outrage. When brought to trial, 
through the public-spirited conduct of a few 
individuals, he was acquitted by the Jury, in 
direct opposition, as it appedrs, to the evidence* 
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and to the charge of the Judge* Not satisfied 
with this acquittal, he prosecuted in his turn, < 
and prosecuted to conviction, the printer of the 
St. Kitt's newspaper, who had merely inserted, 
by desire of the Assembly of Nevis, a resolution 
of that body, expressive of their abhorrence of 
Mr. Huggias's conduct ; and this potor man is 
still suffering under the sentence which was 
pronounced upon him by the Court of St. 

Kin's. 

Parliament had scarcely been made ac- 
quainted with these transactions, when another 
communication was made to Government by the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, of details, if 
possible, still more revolting than those which 
respected Mr. Huggins. These details were 
afterwards laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. The main facts which they have 
brought to the knowledge of the public, are 
these: — A Mr. Hodge, a planter of Tortola, 
had for many years been notorious in that 
small island for the barbarities which he exer- 
cised on his slaves. It was known, that by a 
succession of acts of the most wanton cruelty 
he had nearly exterminated a once-flourishing 
gang of negroes. But no attempt was made 
to bring Mr. Hodge to justice ; nor did bis 
conduct excite the slightest notice of the ma- 
gistracy' of Tortola; until, in consequence of 
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some political differences, one of the mngU 
strates, who had previously lived with him in 
habits of friendship, caused a charge to be pre* 
ferred against Mr. Hodge for the murders lie 
had committed among his slaves, all of which 
had been perpetrated more than three years be* 
fore. A special«eommission was appointed to try 
Mr. Hodge ; but such was the ferment produced 
among the white inhabitants of Tortola by this 
unheard-of proceeding of trying a master for 
the murder of his slave, that- Governor Elliott 
found himself compelled to come down to that 
island in a ship of war, and to proclaim mar- 
tial law, in- order- to prevent the tumults 
which were apprehended in case of a con vie* 
tion. Mr. Hodge was found guilty ; but was 
recommended to mercy by a majority of the 
jury. Governor Elliott, however, disregarded 
the recommendation, and Mr. Hodge suffered 
the awful sentence of the law *. 

Although the Directors derive no satisfaction 
from contemplating the motives which led to the 
trial of Mr. Hodge, they are disposed to hope thett 
this example of capital punishment (the first, 
they believe, which has occurred) in the case 
of a master murdering his slave, may prove 

salutary, by affording a practical proof that, as 

• * 

J/... * See AppnawH* D. r }■;.«.■ 



the protection of law has, in this instance, been 
effectually extended to the slave* it may also 
in, others. 

The JQi rectors believe that the necessity of 
a >reform iu the , administration of our West- 
Indian Colonies i& strongly felt, not only by 
the public, bat by many .persons connected 
with those islands, who can no longer shut 
their, eyes to the consequences of the system 
which has been established there. The Direc- 
tors have adverted to this subject, not for the 
purpose of entering at present into any expla- 
nation of their* views upon it, but merely that 
the members of the .Institution may understand 
that it is rone which occupies much of their at- 
tention'. : ' 

'. They .also'. forbear from adverting to some 
other instances of gross abuse which have taken 
place. in the West Indies; because the men- 
tion of them at. the present moment might in- 
terfere with proceedings which in some cases are 
actually pending, #nd might, perhaps, impede 
the endeavours of the Board to apply & remedy. 

In the midst, however, of the evils with which 
• near view of tb£; West Indies brings them ac- 
quainted, the Directors feel a pleasure in re- 
cording the following, instance of humane and 
liberal conduct. 

About fourteen years ago, Daniel Hill, Esq* 
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of. Antigua, purchased from a slave ship, a* 
negro slave, of the name, of Mohammed, 
Discovering him to have beqn above the com* 
mpn class in his own country, and to have ac* 
quired a considerable, share of Arabic litera* 
ture, he was led to treat' him. with particular 
indulgence. Mohammed, manifested a strong 
attachment to the Mohammedan- religion, and 
his, master paid the utmost .attention to the 
religious scruples of, his . slave. At. length' Mr. 
Hill resolved to , grant him his. liberty, and to 
procure for him the means of returning to his 
own country. Mohammed arrived at Liver* 
pool, in the month of June last, recommended 
to the care of Mr. Shand of that, place, under 
whpse roof , he remained during a stay of two 
or three months. in England. An application 
having been made on behalf of this stranger to 
ti^e Directors, they were induced to be at the 
expense of conveying , him * to Goree, which 
was the nearest point to the residence of hia 

* 

family 5 and thpy furnished him with letters to 
Major Chisholidy the governor of that place, 
and a member of this Institution, on whose 
good pfikss in Mohammed's favour they con- 
fidently rely. 

A point which has occupied a considerable 
share of the attention of the Board hag been,, 
the, due disposal of the slaves captured by ouit 
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cruizfcrs. Many of these captures have taken 
place in the West Indies, and the liberated 
slates have necessarily been landed in the West- 
India islands. The Meeting will not be sur- 
prised fo learn, after what they know of the 
system which prevails in those colonies, that 
considerable abuses should have been practised 
with respect to these unfortunate individuals. 
To those abuses the Directors are anxious that 
some remedy should be applied, and to this 
they are now directing their inquiries. It is 
one of the inconveniences almost necessarily 
incident to legislation, when applied to new and 
anomalous cases, and this inconvenience has 
been experienced in the present instance, that 
it can hardly anticipate all the results which 
may be produced, or all the evasions which 
may be practised. 

The Directors will now call the attention of 
the Meeting to the African Continent. In 
their former Reports, they have frequently al- 
luded to the Commission of Inquiry sent thither 
by Government. The executio\i of the objects 
of this Commission was long retarded by un- 
foreseen circumstances; and before much pro- 
gress had been made in it, Mr. Ludlam, one of 
the Commissioners, died. Their labours had 
scarcely been brought to a close, when Captain 
Colutpbine, another of the Commissioners, shared 
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& similar ftte. As he died on his passage home 
to this country, both the Government and the 
Directors were deprived of the benefit of any . 
information which they might have obtained 
from personal communication with him. 

A Report, however, was drawn up by him 
before his death, and has since been presented 
to Government. In this Report Mr. Dawe$, 
the regaining Commissioner, has generally 
concurred, only subjoining some additional 
observations of his own. The Directors con- 
sider the Report as a valuable document; and 
as extracts from it have been printed by order 
of the House of Commons, they will have it 
in their power to lay the substance of it before 
the members of the Society *. The information 
contained in this Report, the Directors hope, 
may lead to the adoption of some new and be- 
neficial measures with respect to Africa. 

Mr. Dawes, on his return to England, pre- 
sented to the Board a variety of specimens of 
African produce and manufacture, of which a 
more detailed account will hereafter be given. 
One or two remarks on them will suffice for 
the present. The Indigo manufactured at 
Sierra Leone, by one of the black settlers, is 
found to be quite as good in its quality as that 

* See Appendix £. 
D 
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which was first brought from the East Indies 
when its culture there commenced. When 
carefully compared with some East-India In- 
digo, which was lately sold at 4s. 8d. per lb. 
it proves to be of about half the value. This 
inferiority, however, arises not from any defect 
in the plant producing the dye, but from the 
want of skill in its manufacture. The Direc- 
tors hope to furnish the colony with some use- 
ful information on this point*. 

A further experiment has been made on the 
substitute for hemp produced from the leaves 
of the palm tree, and its superior strength as 
compared with the Russian hemp, and as stated 
in a former Report, has been fully ascertained* 
It seems well adapted for various uses, and par- 
ticularly for bolting cloths, and objects of the 
same description ; and the Directors apprehend 
that it would be possible to obtain it in con- 
siderable quantities. 

A specimen of the hemp produced from the 
Sunn of Bengal, proves that this usefiil plant 
may be cultivated with advantage on the Afri- 
can continent ; and the vicinity of that conti- 
nent seems to obviate one great objection to its 
use, arising from the enormous expense of freight 
which attends the bringing of it from India. 

# See Appendix F, 



The Bourbon and Nankeen Cotton seeds are 
also stated to have come up. 

Captain Columbine has been succeeded in the 
Government of Sierra Leone by Colonel Max- 
well, whose earnest desi re to promote the Society's 
views had been manifested on a variety of occa- 
sions, during his previous residence at Goreo 
and Senegal. He has proved, during the whole 
of his stay on the coast, a warm and judicious 
friend to the objects of the Institution ; and he 
has appeared uniformly intent on employing all 
the resources of an active and intelligent mind, 
as well as all the influence of his official situation* 
in repressing the Slave Trade, and in promoting 
the improvement of Africa. The situation in 
which he is now placed, has enlarged the sphere 
of his influence \ and he seems desirous to forego 
no opportunity which it may afford him of being 
useful. His own communications are uniformly 
marked by this spirit ; and the concurrent 
testimony of all who have had an opportunity 
of witnessing his conduct, tends to strengthen 
this impression. 

It is only doing an act of justice to add, that 
the commendation which the uniform tenor of 
Colonel Maxwell's conduct has drawn from the 
Directors, is applicable, in its measure, to every 
naval and military officer who, since the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, has been placed in a 
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situation of command on the coast of Africa ; 
and this acknowledgment is particularly dug 
from them to Major Chisholm, the present 
commandant at Goree, and to Captain Sneyd, 
Captain Scobell, and Captain Bones of the 
Navy. The active and enlightened zeal of the 
Honourable Commodore Irby, the present na- 
val commander, has already been alluded to. 
The Directors have great pleasure in further 
stating, that Colonel Macarthy, who is shortly 
to proceed to Senegal to take the command 
there, has signified his cordial desire to be in- 
strumental in promoting the views of the In- 
stitution. 

'•< For the details of the information received 
during the last year from Africa, the Directors 
must refer the members of the Society to the 
Appendix. — They will be particularly interest- 
ed by some extracts from a posthumous journal 
of Mr. Ludlam, and from the communications 
of the person sent by Governor Columbine, to 
negociate, with the Native Chiefs in the rivef 
Sherbro, for a concurrent abolition of the Slave 
Trade*. 

The man who was Sent on this mission was 
originally the son of a chief in that very river. 
Pe was carried, when about twelve years of age> 

* See Appendix G. 
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as a slave to North America : he there obtain- 
ed his freedom, by joining the British army, 
during the American war. While at Nova 
Scotia, he acquired so much knowledge of let- 
ters as to be able to read and write; and since 
he has resided at Sierra Leone, he has uniformly 
maintained the character of an honest, upright/ 
and industrious colonist. 
, Not the least interesting part of Colonel Max* 
well's communications respects the fate of Mr. 
Mungo Park. 

The last accounts received from this distin- 
guished traveller, were dated from Sansanding,- 
on the river Niger. He then transmitted to 
the Secretary of State the journal of his proceed- 
ings down to that period. This journal haft 
been received ; and the substance of it, which 
is highly interesting, the Directors have obtain- 
ed leave from Government to publish. * } t 
. In. a former Report, it was mentioned that? 
Governor Maxwell, who then* commanded at 
Senegal, had sent a native Mohammedan, of the 
name of. Isaac (the same man who had accom- 
panied Mr. Park, as guide, to Sansanding), into 
the interior, in order to procure some corrfect 
account of his. fate. This man returned to Se- 
negal after an absence of about twenty months^ 
and made a written report of his proceedings to* 
Governor Maxwell. A translation of this ffr» 



port bas been forwarded by Governor Maxwell 
to the Board, and it is intended to publish the 
substance of it, along with Mr. Park's journal. 
In the mean time, they have thought it right 
to lay before the meeting an extract from that 
part of it which gives an account of the fate 
of Mr. Park. 

Isaac had accompanied Mr. Park, as his 
guide, as far as San sanding, on the Niger. He 
then quitted him, after having procured an- 
other guide, of the name of Amadee-Fatouma, 
who agreed to accompany Mr. Park to the 
Confines of Haoussa. 

Isaac found this man at Sansanding, and 
from him he received a detailed account of 
Mr. Park's proceedings from the time of his 
embarking, at Sansanding, on board a large 
schooher-rigged canoe, in which he had un-r 
dertaken to navigate the Niger to its mouth, 
until the. period of his parting with him, which 
was a day or two after they had reached the 
kingdom of Haoussa. The narrative of Ama- 
dee-Fatouma then proceeds as follows. 

" Next day Mr. Park departed, and I slept 
in the village (Yaour). Next morning I went 
to the king, to pay my respects to him. On 
entering the house, I found two men, who 
cartie on horseback. They were sent by the 
«bief of Yaour; They said to tte king> € We 
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are sent by the chief of Yaour to let yott 
know, that the white men went away, without 
giving you or htm (the chief) any thing. They 
have a great many things with them, and we 
have received nothing from them: and this 
Aipadee-Fatouma, now before you, is a bad 
man, and has likewise made a fool of you- 
both. The king immediately ordered me to 
be put in irons, which was accordingly done, 
and every thing I had taken from me. Some 
were for killing me, and some for preserving 
my life. The next morning, early, the king 
sent an army to a village called Boussa, near 
the river's side. There is before this village a 
rock across the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rock is very high : there is 
there a large opening in that rock, in the form 
of a door, which is the only passage for the 
water to pass through: the tide current is 
here very strong. The army went and took 
possession of the top of this opening. Mr. Park 
came there after the army had posted itself: 
he, nevertheless, attempted to pass. The people 
began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr. Park defended him- 
self for a long time : two of his slave*, at the 
stern of the canoes, were killed. They threw 
every thing they had in the canoe into the 
river, and kept firing ; but being overpowered 
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by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep 
up the canoe against the current, and no pro- 
bability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold of 
one of the white men, and jumped into the 
water. Martin did the same ; and they were 
drowned in the stream in attempting to escape. 
The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing 
the natives persist in throwing weapons at the 
canoe, stood up and said to them, * Stop 
throwing, now you see nothing in the canoe, 
and nobody but myself; therefore cease. Take 
me and the canoe, but don't kill me.' They 
took possession of the canoe and the man, and 
carried them to the king. 

" I was kept in irons three months. The 
king then released me, and gave me a female 
slave. I immediately went to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told me in what manner 
Mr. Park and all of them had died, and what I 
have related above." 

The Directors do not take upon them to 
fix the degree of credit which is due to the 
statements contained in this journal. On that 
point they must leave every one to form his 
own judgment. 

The narrative of Mr. Park himself, and also 
that of Isaac, afford convincing evidence as to 
the great natural capacities, both agricultural 
and commercial, of this neglected quarter of the 
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globe. They shew, indeed, that the state of 
society which exists there presents a most fo*r 
midable barrier to the progress, either of civU 
or moral improvement; but they furnish, at the 
same time, abundant ground to conclude that 
that barrier is by no means insuperable. The 
Directors cannot entertain a doubt that, if 
the entire abolition of the Slave Trade could 
be effected, the Western coast of Africa would 
receive an impulse from the efforts of the Insti- 
tution, in conjunction with other causes operat- 
ing in the same direction, which would gradvu 
ally communicate itself to the interior of that 
continent. The opening connection also of 
this country with Abyssinia, and with the 
Eastern coasts of the African continent, tends 
to augment, very considerably, the means of 
diffusing useful knowledge and civilization; 
and to the improvement of our intercourse with 
Abyssinia, they are disposed to look with much 
solicitude, as calculated, in a verygreat degree, 
to facilitate our admission into the very heart 
of Africa. 

The accounts received from the Gold Coast 
state, that the servants of the African Company 
had been directed to turn their attention to 
agriculture* It appears, however, that the na* 
tive powers are at present in a state of war, 
which, of course, must be very unfriendly to 

£ 



agricultural pursuits* This war, it ought to 
be observed, is coincident with the revival of 
the Slave Trade under the Portuguese flag on 
that part of the coast. 

The Directors have long felt a strong per- 
suasion of the capacity of the African to fill 
the same place with the European in civil so- 
ciety, provided the fair opportunities and ad- 
vantages are afforded him of manifesting the 
native faculties of his mind. They have re* 
cently had a fresh proof exhibited to them, 
and to the world, of the unreasonableness of 
those prejudices, which, from viewing the 
Africans only in a situation of bondage and 
degradation, have led to a contrary conclusion. 
The fact to which they allude is, the arrival in 
this country of Capt. Paul Cuffee, an American 
black, in his own ship,The Traveller, navigated 
by himself, and manned, with a single excep- 
tion, by persons of his own colour. Captain 
Cuffee having been informed of the efforts 
which had bfeen made in favour of his brethren 
in Africa, first by the Sierra. Leone Company, 
and afterwards by this Institution, was anxious 
to ascertain, by a personal view of Sierra Leone 
and its inhabitants, and by personal inter- 
course with the friends of Africa in this country, 

* Set Appendix H.. , 
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whether he himself could in any way become 
instrumental in promoting their objects. A li- 
cence was accordingly procured for him, which 
permitted him to take a cargo from America 
to Sierra Leone, and a return cargo thence to 
England. He arrived at Liverpool ii> the 
month of July last. Soon after his arrival, he 
visited London; and such of the Directors as 
had an opportunity of conferring with him 
were much gratified by his general intelligence, 
the accuracy of his observations and statements, 
and the apparent elevation of his principles. 
He was afterwards invited to attend a meeting 
of the Committee of the Board, specially called 
for the purpose of conferring with him ; which 
the illustrious Patron of this Society honoured 
with his presence; and the interview left a very 
favourable impression of- his mental and moral 
qualities on the mind of his Royal Highness 
and of all the Directors who attended. He 
gave a clear and encouraging account of what 
he had seen in Africa, and suggested to the 
Directors many considerations which may 
eventually lead to important results. On these, 
however, the Directors need not now enter. 
He left England in the month of September 
last, on his return to Sierra Leone ; from which 
place he intended to proceed to Massachussets, 
in America, where his family resides. 
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In relation to Captain Cuffee, it may be 
proper briefly to inform *the meeting, that 
by unwearied industry and well directed en* 
terprise, under Providence, he has gradually 
risen, from a state of poverty and obscurity, to 
the possession of considerable property, and to 
the enjoyment of a large share of consideration 
in society; and that all this has been effected 
in the face of difficulties which would have 
been above the exertions of most men, and in 
spite of the prejudices which tend to retain in 
a state of unjust degradation all who derive 
their origin from Africa. 

From the information of Captain Cuffee, as 
well as from other sources, the Directors have 
had the satisfaction to learn, that the colony of 
Sierra Leone is in a state of visible improve- 
ment, and that its inhabitants, existing al- 
most entirely of Africans, or descendants of 
Africans, increase in number and respectability. 
The effect of the pains which have been taken 
In instructing the young, from the moment the 
colony was first formed, is manifested by the su- 
periority of the rising race of colonists, in respect 
to intelligence ; and this improvement, it may be 
hoped, will be progressive. Governor Maxwell 
appears to be intent on hastening its progress as 
much as he can, and the Directors have assured 
him of their cordial concurrence, and support. 
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It will be proper to acquaint the Meeting, 
that in consequence of the liberal offer made 
to the Directors*, by the Committee of the In- 
stitution for promoting the British System of 
Education, to provide with board and lodging 
two African youths, who should be instructed 
at the Royal Free School in the Borough and 
qualified to act as schoolmasters, in the month 
of June last, two African youths, selected by 
Governor Columbine from the slaves liberated 
by the Court of Vice- Admiralty at Sierra Leone, 
arrived in this country, and were placed under 
Ktr. Lancaster's care. When they arrived, thejr 
bad not as yet received any instruction; and 
they were even wholly ignorant of the English 
language. Their progress, in the nine months 
they have been in England, has certainly been 
more rapid than could have been expected. 
They now not only converse in English, but 
they have learned to read and write it intel- 
ligibly. 

The Directors are disappointed not to have 
had, before this time, some more specific details 
to produce with respect to the progress of im- 
provement in Africa, by means of schools and 
other institutions, under the patronage of the 
Society, One cause of this backwardness is to 

* See the Fifth Report. 
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be found in the rapid succession of governors, 
which has taken place at Sierra Leone, the 
station which has appeared the best adapted for 
the commencement of plans of improvement. 
In the space of four years, there have been no 
fewer than four governors; by which means 
the Directors have been four times under the 
necessity of sending out the requisite informa- 
tion respecting their views. They are anxious, 
however, to proceed on some plan which may 
remedy this inconvenience, and give a charac- 
ter of greater permanence to their measures. 
At the same time, they greatly doubt whether, 
at an earlier period, and until some progress 
had been made in suppressing the Slave Trade 
on those parts of the coast to which their 
views have been directed, much more could 
have been done, in the way of civilization, 
than has been effected. 

In adverting to the subject of the civilization 
of Africa, the Directors feel themselves called 
upon to mention the efforts of another Society, 
that for Missions to Africa and the East, which, 
for five or six years past, has exerted itself in 
endeavours to convert and civilize the natives of 
Africa in Sierra Leone and its neighbourhood. 
Eight missionaries have been sent out by this 
Society: two have died, and six are now 
labouring in this benevolent work. The Rio 
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Pongas is the main scene of their labours, 
where they have about 120 native child ren f 
many of them the children of chiefs, entirely 
under their care, and enjoying the means of 
instruction. The beneficial effects of that in- 
struction are described, in letters which have 
been received from Sierra Leone, as very con- 
siderable, and such as to afford the best pro- 
spect of ultimate good to Africa. The Direc- 
tors cannot view without a lively interest, the 
successful prosecution, by any individuals, of 
plans which coincide, if not in their immediate, 
yet in their ultimate objects, so entirely with 
their own*. 

The Directors have forborne from saying any 
thing with respect to the measures which they 
have in contemplation to submit to Parliament, 
with a view to the more effectual suppression 
of the Slave Trade, and to other objects ; as they 
are not yet in that mature state which renders 
it proper to lay them before the meeting. 

Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta, with the same 
solicitude for the interests of the Institution and 
of Africa, which the Directors have so often 
had occasion to record with gratitude, has con- 
tinued to furnish them with useful plants and 
seeds, which they have caused to be forwarded 

* See Appendix I. 
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to Sierra Leone. They are likewise indebted 
to Col. Thorne for some useful seeds. 

The mention of Dr. Roxburgh reminds the 
Directors of a duty which they owe not only * 
to him, but to some other individuals whose 
cordial co-operation has been of essential be- 
nefit to the Institution. To the eminent ser* 
rices of these individuals, a reference has 
already been made in the present Report, and 
the Directors think that they cannot better 
close it than by proposing, as a testimony of 
the sense which the Institution entertain of 
those services, that they should be nominated 
Honorary Life Governors of the Institution*. 
These individuals are— 

The Honourable George Grey, one of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty's Navy. 

The Honourable William Wylly, Advocate 
and Attorney-General for the Bahama Islands. 

Colonel Maxwell, the Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 

Hugh Perry Keane, Esq. of St. Vincent f s. 

Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta. 

The Directors have now to lay before the 
meeting the state of the funds of the Institution, 
with an account of the expenditure during the 
last year. 

* See the Resolutions which precede this Report. 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 

Extract from the Report of the Commissioners 

of African Inquiry. 

" THE great scene of the Slave Trade is on the coast of 
Whydaw, the Bight of Benin Gaboon, and the Portuguese 
settlements in Angola. We have no means here of ascer- 
taining the extent to which it is carried on ; but, according 
to the general opinion of the best-informed Spaniards and 
Portuguese who have been brought into this port (Sierra 
Leone), the annual importation was, in the beginning of 
] 8 10, considered, at a moderate computation, to be 40,000 for 
Brazil, 40,000 for the Havannah and Cuba." 

Extract from a Letter of Mr. Z. Macaulay to the 
Right Hon. Charles Yorke, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, dated Sept. 81, 1811. 

" The information contained in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of African Inquiry, as to the extent of the Slave 
Trade, derives strong confirmation from the statement of an 
eye-witness, contained in a letter which I have recently re* 
ceived from Liverpool, and of which I enclose an extract. 
From that letter it will appear, that from the river Calabar 
alone, at least 6,000 slaves have been taken in the space of 
six months, and a like number is supposed to hate been car* 
tied in the same time from the river Bonny/' 
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CASES OF SLAVE SHIPS. 



!. CASE OF THE BRIG AMELIA, ALIAS THE AGENTS 

THIS vessel sailed from Cabenda on the 1st of January 
last, with 275 slaves \>n board. After being at sea twenty* 
days, the slaves rose and took her : she was again retaken, 
off Cape Mount, by the brig Kitty, of Liverpool, and brought 
into Sierra Leone, 24th May, 1811. 

The following papers will best convey the leading features 
of the case. 

Instructions to the Master and part Owner, a Native of 

Great Britain. 

" Capt. Alex. Campbell. « Charleston, 17th May. 1810* 

" Dear Sir, 
" The voyage on which we have jointly embarked, and 
which is now left to your discretion, is of a very delicate 
nature, and requires the greatest prudence and discretion. In 
order to qualify the agent to bring a cargo from the coast, it 
Brill be necessary to put her under Portuguese colours : this, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Sealy, Roach, and Toole, of 
Bahia, for whom I enclose you a letter of introduction, you 
will easily b%afcle to effect. . They will procure for you some 
honest Portuguese merchant, who, for a small sum, shall un- 
dertake all t;hat is necessary for owners to do. A captain of 
colour, one officer, and part of the crew, in compliance with 
the laws, must be Portuguese ; but the Portuguese captain, 
at the same time that he must be instructed by the pretended 
owner, to appear for him on all occasions in protecting the 
ship and property, must also be instructed not to interfere 
with the navigation of the ship, except at your request; and 
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he mast be put entirely under your orders. As you shall 
have to grant a bill of sale for the brig, when she is ap- 
parently sold, you must be very cautious to take a counter 
bill of sale; and again, as collateral security, a bottomry 
bond on the vessel for 10,000 dollars, with a power of attor- 
ney from the sham owner to you, to sell and dispose of her in 
any manner you shall think proper. I would wish you, be- 
sides, to take a very strong declaration in writing, witnessed 
by Sealy, Roach, and Toole, that the sale made by you is 
merely fictitious ; that the cargo and her earnings are bona 
fide your property ; which declaration must be couched so as 
to be a perfect quit claim from him and his heirs for ever* 
The next thing I have to recommend to you, is to conduct 
this business with every possible caution and secrecy, and 
to prevent as much as possible the knowledge of it to reach 
either our consul or ambassador, as they might perhaps write 
home on the subject, and even any of the American captains 
who may happen to be there at the same time with you. 
You must therefore appear very cool and indifferent in the 
business, to let nothing transpire of your future plan, and act 
as if you were only thinking of returning home. After you 
have made your brig a Portuguese, you will have to take in 
a cargo fit for the coast, and proceed there with every pos- 
sible dispatch. I enclose you a memorandum of the articles 
which I think will answer best for the trade, to which 
memorandum I have added a few observations to regulate yon 
for the articles that you could not find, and which might be 
replaced by others. To this list, however, I do not wish by 
any means to confine you ; 1 leave it, on the contrary, to yoa 
to improve it or curtail it, according to the information which 
you will be able to collect, as that trade is much followed at 
Bahta. Negroes are often very plenty there ; and if they can be 
bought at from eighty dollars to one hundred dollars, I would 
just as well end the voyage there, and give up the trip to 
Africa. The difference in the price would, in my opinion, 
be more than compensated by the time and the risk saved 
thereby. As the cargo you have now on board will not be 
sufficient to complete the operation, I request Messrs. Sealy, 
Roach, sjsjd Toole to advance yoa what will be necessary, for 
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which they will take your bills on me here ; or, if more con- 
venient, you. can draw, on my account, on Mr. L. Clapier, at 
Philadelphia,— Mr. Michael Hogan, at New York, — or Messrs. 
Thos. C. Amory and Co., Boston, — whom I will advise to this 
purpose, and who will honour your drafts* As it might hap- 
pen that the negociation of bills on America would meet with? 
some difficulty, and in order to remove any •bstacle, I have 
opened a credit for you with Messrs. Dixon, Lavater, and Co., 
of Liverpool, to the amount of 4000/. stg. (say four thou* 
sand pounds sterling) ; which credit is confirmed by the en- 
closed letter addressed to you by Mr. J. W. Hemmerich, an 
agent and partner of said house, who is now here. I must, 
however, observe to you, that it is not my wish you should 
make use of this credit on England, but in case your mils, on 
the United States could not answer. I write accordingly to 
Messrs. Sealy, Roach, and Toole ; and I hope they will in this, 
as in any thing else, consult what will be best for my interest*. 

" If there is any possibility, the vessel and cargo, for the 
return, shall be insured at Bahia. As such are my instructions 
to Sealy, Roach, and Co., I shall thank you to attend to it, 
and ascertain, before you go, whether this insurance can be 
done or not, and to write me accordingly, that I may know 
how matters stand; and if there is no insurance done, I may 
provide for it here myself. 

" It now remains for me to direct how you are to .do. with 
your people after you have sold the brig. The very first 
thing is to discharge all the people, paying their wages, and 
making the best terms possible with them iu writing; as by 
the laws of the country the owner is obliged to find them a 
passage home and wages till they arrive. It is very essential 
that none of your people, except those who are to stay with 
you, should have the least suspicion of your future plan: I 
would recommend, therefore, that before you enter on any of 
your transactions, you would see these people out of the 
country, that they cannot come and talk here of what you 
have done. I would rather lose some little time, nor would I 
mind, some little expense, to get rid of them cleverly. The 
ship's log-book should afterwards be kept in Portuguese : no 
English writing, torching the voyage, should be on bojmU 
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the fewer entries in the log-beok the better, to be done undet 
your eyes. She should have no colours but Portuguese on 
board ; your present flag thrown away when the brig is sold, 
and all the papers sent back (under cover) to me : your ret 
gister, however, you had better bring back yourself. 
" Wishing you a prosperous voyage, 

•* I am, dear Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) " FRANCIS DEPAU." 

Extracts from the Depositions taken at Sierra Leone in 

this Cause. 

Ned Brown — " Declares he is a native of Cabenda, and 
was put on board the brig Amelia, as a slave, by Prince Con* 
zee, his father. It is the custom of his country for a man, 
when in want of money, &c. if he has three or four children, 
to sell one or more of them, and keep the others. His father 
sold him and his sister together : his sister is now here. When 
he went on board the brig, he found a man, named Jack 
White, a slave of the captain's, who had come from Charles- 
ton in the brig. Heard that White, when in America, had 
stolen some articles, for which his master had to pay. His ( 
master had given him a very severe flogging for this; and also 
flogged him several times, when at Cabenda, for drunkenness 
and fighting. White took off his clothes and shewed the 
slaves his back, saying, * See how my master has flogged me : 
when he has taken you to white man's country, he will flog 
you the same/ When the brig got to sea, White urged the 
slaves to rise. 

" One morning a noise was heard forward. The captain 
called upon me on hearing the noise, and asked what was the 
matter ? I said I did not know. The captain then went upon 
deck, with the mate and the rest of the people : they had only 
three muskets, and a pair of pistols belonging to the captain* 
It was rather dark, and the slaves kept crying out, < Jack, 
Jack !' The captain then spoke to the mate, and told him to 
keep an eye upon Jack, and shoot him. The slates then 
to tin barricade vrkh large pieces Of Mood; and Jack 
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White attempted to break the barricado with a large ham* 
mer. The mate saw him, and shot him through the jaw : the 
ball cut away his tongue ; and when he fell down, he seised 
hold of the cable with his teeth, and died in that posture. I 
was told that Jack White opened the hatches, and let the 
slaves upon deck: they were not in irons, having been let 
out some days before. The captain soon after went down 
below, and ordered the boat to be lowered down from the 
stern, which was done. None of the sailors were killed : nine 
of them, and the captain, went into the boat ; and I opened 
the cabin windows and handed them two baskets of bread, a 
piece of ham, nine bottles of porter, nine bottles of wine, 
and two jars of water. I wanted to go with him, but th* cap- 
tain would not let me, saying, ' You are a black man ; the 
slaves will not kill you ; and you see I have a small boat arid 
too many people in her/ They then hoisted two sails' in the 
boat, and went away. Three of the Portuguese sailors ran 
into the women's room ; and the boatswain, a mulatto man, 
ran up to the top of the mast. When the boat was gone, the 
slaves found them and wanted to kill tbem ; when I advised 
them ' not to do so ; .for if you kill them, where will you take 
the vessel ? you do not know bow to make sail/ They then 
consented to spare their lives, on condition of their taking care 
of the vessel. A great number of the slaves were killed, about 
thirty, before the captain ran away. They were four months 
at sea before they came to Cape Mount : for the greatest part 
of the time they had nothing to eat but a very little farina 
(i. e. cassada dried and ground to flour), and water to drink. 
A very great number of the slaves (principally boys and girls) 
died of hunger. 9 ' 

John Roach, matter of the brig Kitty, of Liverpool, de- 
clares, " That on the 16th May, 1811, he brought the brig 
£itty to anchor at Cape Mount, where he found another brig 
(at anchor), which on the following morning attempted to get 
under' weigh about six o'clock, and hoisted Portuguese co- 
lours. .The deponeqt then sent a boat for the purpose of 
hoarding her; but was prevented, by her threatening to fire 
if it went near her. . The boat then returned, and about 
$]eyen g'plock on the same day was manned and armed, ami 
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effected the boarding of her, and brought from her ©tie of the 
former crew, with all the papers that could be found. The 
deponent also states, That from a perusal of the same, together 
with a journal belonging to the said brig, he discovered she 
was an American, fitted out from Bahia to the coast of An* 
gola, for the procuring a cargo of slaves; and that she sailed 
from Cabenda on the first day of January last past, bound to 
the Havannah in the island of Cuba; and that on the twen- 
tieth day of January, in the latitude of one degree and thirty- 
two minutes north, longitude twenty-four degrees and twenty- 
one minutes west, the slaves rose and took possession of the 
said brig, and forced the captain and the greater part of the 
c*ew to take to the boat and leave her ; keeping, at the same 
time, the boatswain and three others, to navigate her; which 
they did from the above twentieth day of January to the 
fourteenth day of May following, on which day she arrived 
at Cape Mount. The deponent also states, that as soon as 
he had taken possession of the said brig, he found the greater 
part of the slaves had perished for hunger, having at that 
time no provision whatever on board ; and from inquiry of 
the boatswain, he was informed, tbat at the time of their leav- 
ing Cabenda there were two hundred and seventy-five slaves 
On board the said brig." 

*< The surviving captives, when brought to Sierra Leone, 
were in the most miserable condition that can be conceived : 
it was therefore judged advisable to land them immediately, 
as they could be accommodated with more comfortable lodg- 
ings, and their wants 1 better attended to. 
' ««■ Since these captives, eighty -five in number, were landed 
from the Amelia, none of them have died; although the 
marks of their former distress are still clearly to be discover- 
ed. The governor has allotted a portion of land, on the ridge 
of mountains to the westward of Freetown, for a township, near 
a brook, on ^ich they have already erected a large tempo- 
rary house, and purpose, notwithstanding the rainy season 
paying completely set iq, to clear a spot of ground for the 
cultivation of their favourite food, Cassada : on the return of 
the dry season, they mean to build themselves comfortable 
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booses. Should they ultimately settle here, it is proposed to 
call this Tillage New Cabenda." 

Copies of sundry original Papers referred to in the 
Letter of Instructions inserted above, 

r 

POWER OF ATTORNEY FROM THE PRETENDED PORTUGUESE OWNER, 
AND THE AMERICAN CONSUL** CERTIFICATE. 

Tbeofilo do Mello Neg e . matriculado na Real Junto do 
. Commercio por S. A. R c . 
Faco meo. bast'. Procurator ao SV Alexandre Campbell para 
que possa fasser tudo quanto for abem da Neg m . do Brigue 
Amelia pudendo vender o ditto Br e . convindo ros mens Intejw 
esses segundo us Ordens que lhe tenho dado servindo esta* 
dep\ deste Instrumento. 

Bahia, 25 de Outubro de 18J0. 

T. de Meiao* 

I, Patrick Toole, Vice-Consul to the United States of 
America, in the city. of St. Saivadore, do hereby certify unto 
whom it doth or may concern, that the foregoing is a true and 
faithful Power of Attorney, passed and signed in my pre- 
sence by Theophilo de Mello, merchant in this place, in fa- 
vour of Alexander Campbell, supercargo of the Portuguese 
brig Amelia, captain Jozi Carlos de yUmeida, and to whose 
signature all due faith and credit ought to be given. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
affixed my seal of office, in St. Saivadore, this 25th day of 
October, 1810. 

* 

(Signed) Patrick Toole* U. & Vice-Consul*. 
(L.S.) 



• It appears, from the similarity of hand-writing in a note found among 
the papers, that the American Consul is the partner of Messrs. Sealy and 
Jtoach ; and the receipt for' the 4000/. affords strong presumptive proof that 
lie ultimate destination of the brig could not be unknown to thfs boose; 
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2. CASE OF THE SCHOONER ESPERANZA, 
JERONIMO VICENTE, MASTER, 

THIS schooner was built in Virginia, and was called the. 
Fair Trader. She became, in 1 809, the property of two mer- 
chants, either of New- York or Boston, or both, named Jacob 
Ogden, jon. and John B. Frazier. In November, 1 809, these 
persons gave the command of her to Benjamin Waine, a native 
of Boston, who, with his wife and family, resided at Hollo way, 
in the state of Massachusetts* The vessel was cleared out 
from Boston to a port or ports in South America. A letter of 
instructions, bearing date Nov. 15, 1809, was addressed by 
the owners to Mr. Waine ; which letter Mr. Waine had care- 
lessly omitted to destroy, or to leave behind him. It was 
found on board, and is as follows : 

«< Boston, Nov. 15, 1809. 

" Captain Waine will proceed from this to St. Michael's, 
and endeavour to get his vessel put under Portuguese colours, 
if he can do it in safety. He will obtain permission to pro- 
ceed to Africa, and thence to the Havannah, and have the 
vessel consigned, by the Portuguese merchant, to Francisco 
Hernandez, of that place, with orders to dispose of the cargo, 
and account with Jacob Ogden, jun. or John B. Frazier, for 
the net proceeds. ' Captain Waine will also receive powers 
from his merchant to sell the vessel in Havannah if he chooses, 
or to proceed from thence elsewhere. The merchant in St. 
Michael's should be induced to write as soon as possible, and 
tend the necessary information, that we may make insurance 
in this place. If Captain Waine should find his expenses ex- 
ceed in amount the cash which he has with him, he will draw 
on J. B. Frazier and J. Ogden, and his bills shall be duly 
honoured. Captain Waine will see that the proper documents 
are forwarded to us to cancel our bonds. If he should not be 
able to accomplish hit business in St» Michael's as it should be. 
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be will then proceed toTenerhYe; and if Mr. Wm. Stocker Is 
still there, he will deliver the letter to him, and receive his 
advice in all his transactions in that place; bat if he should 
have left before the arrival of the schooner, he will present 
the letter which is directed to Messrs. Madin Brothers, and 
explain to them, verbally, the precise situation of the busi- 
ness, and destroy the letter to Stocker immediately. Always 
bear in mind that it is necessary to send us the proper infor- 
mation, to enable us to make insurance. Before the transfer 
is made, it will be well to see if the present captain and his 
two mates will be allowed to go in her. The men should be 
induced to go if possible, even if it were necessary to increase 
their wages considerably. The second mate may be allowed, 
exclusive of his wages, one of the cargo, on the safe arrival 
of the vessel at the Havannah. It has been agreed that the 
first mate should have two : and. if the cargo should amount 
to 175 on arrival in Havannah, he is to have three. Yourself 
to receive five per cent, on the amount of sales in Havannah. 
It is an object to get a peaceable young man for your captain, 
to carry the papers. Before you undertake to transfer the 
vessel, you will see your way clear, and ascertain whether any 
difficulties will be likely to arise in the course of your busi- 
ness that are insurmountable. On your arrival at St. Michael's, 
you will pretend you are after supplies of poultry and wine.'; 
and, as soon as possible, do you explain your wishes to your 
merchant, and state to him the whole design of the voyage. 
Request him to forward to us a letter, directed to Hernandea, 
directing him to take charge of vessel and cargo on her ar- 
rival in Havannah. You will endeavour to have the complete 
arrangement of the expedition placed in your hands. The 
Portuguese captain should be made to understand that he 
inubt Uave all to you. You had better get sufficient power 
from your new owner to place the expedition altogether under 
your controuL If you find you cannot do your business to 
your satisfaction, you may advise with your friend about 
touching at Fayal, where vessels' papers have frequently 
been changed with the greatest facility; being careful always 
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*rbo you get to' cover the property* If you think best te go 
there, yon are at liberty to do it It will be a great object to 
get your papess without unloading; but you moat' get* the 
proper documents to send us to cancel our bonds. Act in all 
cases carefully, and endeavour to foresee the difficulties yon 
will have to encounter. Do not let the Americas consul 
-suspect that yon were originally designed for the voyage 
which you will probably undertake from one of the Western 
Islands, The vessel must carry her cargo to Havanoab; she 
is not at liberty to carry it any where else : and if it should 
so happen the vessel could not be cleared from a Portoguse 
port to carry her return cargo to Havannah, you will proceed 
to Tenerifie, and present the letters which we gave you, and 
finish our business there." 

Accordingly Mr. Waine proceeded to St. Michael's, where, 
With the help of Messrs. Ivens and Burnett, merchants there, 
he had the vessel transferred to one Jeronimo Vicente, who 
lent his son, bearing the same name, to Mr. Waine, as a 
captain, at forty dollars a month, Mr. Waine being converted 
into the supercargo. The new owner then signed a letter of 
instructions, which is evidently in the hand-writing of Ivens 
and Burnett, and in which Mr. Waine is directed to remit 
the proceeds, meaning, as clearly appears from other papers, 
merely the price of his and his son's services, to William S. 
Burnett, Esq. No. 78, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, or 
to hand them to Mr, Jacob Barker, of New York, who is to 
pass them to the credit of Messrs. Hicklin and Anglin* of 
St. Michael's. 'A letter was also found on board from John 
Stoughtoo, of Boston, dated Novd4, 1 809, to Bernard Cologan, 
Esq. Teuerhle* recommending Mr. Waine as brother to a de- 
serving gentleman, and an enterprizing young man. 

Notwithstanding all this documentary evidence, Benjamin 
Waine swore positively, in reply to the standing interroga- 
tories of the Court of Admiralty, that Jeronimo Vicente was 
vaole owner of the said schooner, and that the slaves on board 
were to be sold for the real account, risk, and benefit of the 
said Vicente. He took upon himself further to swear, that 
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bm believed that at the: time of lading the laid slaves, and at 
the present time, and also, if the said slaves should be unladen 
at the destined port, " they did, do, and will belong to the 
said Vicente, and no other." 

James Usher, the chief mate, born in Rhode Island, a 
freeman of the town of Bristol, in that state, and whose wife 
and family reside in that town, stated, that the vessel car- 
ried rum, tobacco, and lumber from Boston to St. Michael's, 
where she was sold to a Portuguese, and took in slave irons, 
and also dry goods, beads, arms, &&, which were afterwards 
exchanged for negroes. Ninety -three slaves, some'ram-and 
tobacco, were on board at the time of the capture. This 
gentleman would not swear that the sale at St. Michael's was 
real. 

Besides the above persons, the following Americans were 
on board: — James Hington, second mate; Jephthah Tripp, 
Charles Willis, Thomas Thompson, Obed B. Hussey, Richard 
Williams, Charles Grace, and Jeremiah Vail, seamen ; John 
Brown, cook ; and Thos. W. Tapley, boy. 



3. CASE OF THE BRIG LUCIA, SCARNELIA, 

' MASTER. 

THIS vessel sailed from Charlestown, in South Carolina, 
ostensibly bound to the Havannah, in July or August, 1801. 
Jfhe real purpose of the voyage was to go to Madeira, there 
procure Portuguese papers, and proceed thence to the coast 
of Africa for slaves, to be carried for sale to the Havannah. 
Being unable to reach that island, the vessel went into Grand 
Canary. Here the owners, Freeman Wing and Archibald 
M' Williams, transferred the vessel and cargo to one Don Jo- 
seph Navarro, by a bill of sale, the price being to be paid at 
Abe Havannah. These two persons continued on board ; also 
the American crew, to whom four Spaniards were added. 

Thomas Boston, a seaman, born in Nantucket, who has a 



♦rife living in Charlestown, which is the place of his abode, 
deposed, that . the Lucia was the Albert of Charlestown until 
her name was changed at Grand Canary ; that she contisjned* 
before and after this change, under, the direction of Freeman 
Wing, the supercargo* He said hfti believed, in his con- 
science, that no. sale, was really made, but that the property 
is now, as at first, vested in the said Wing and M'WiU 
liams* 

Both Wing and M'Williams admitted themselves, to have 
been owners of the brig previous to her sale at Grand Canary* 
Wing was. born in Massachusetts ; lives at Charlestown, waer* 
he has a wiiV. The vessel was taken: 24th March, IS 10, with 
120 slaves on board. ■•<».• 

• Henry Wing stated, that he assisted in getting irons and 
handcuffs on board at Charlestown. In consequence of this, 
it had become plain that the vessel was going for slaves: sea* 
men, tberefore» could not be 'got, owing So their dislike to 
this voyage, until double wages were given. He believed 
Freeman Wing to be owner of brig and cargo. 

There were several other Americans on board, particularly 
Thomas James Bollen, born in Massachusetts, and John 
Higgs, of Rhode Island. ■ » • • 

« 
• * ■ " * • ■ ■ i * ■ ■ ■ . 

I r ■ ' , . •.■!.■ 

! ... . ■ ■ " »i \ •• ;■ 

Extract from the Reasons of Judgment given ty the 

acting Judge. 1 •'"' 

« This vessel sailed from Obarlestc#n, in America, intfct 
month of July or August^ 1800; bound for Madeira; fort lit* 
being. able to/fetch that island, on attttfcnt, as it Is *aid,'ef con* 
tnuy winds, ehe^pnt into Grand Catfaty: Throngh thfs pin 
ef the voyage iwe And Freeman Wing%ctio^ i as'rirtriter, , ant| 
Archibald M-WMiams, a British s^bje^t; appearing ditty*** 
passenger; Here, however, Wing and •M'WHtiams turn out 
lobe the real /owner* of the pi^perty^ter they jbiniiy; end 
en their own behalf* <«nd for their otrn» benefit,' pre&ed'tt 
dispose of both vessel and eargfc ''It w*i H s^rcefy a))peat 
credible to tftfeceattdftft M'WHlianrt sft*u4d take ijmp 



from America merely to return to it again by the way of Grain] 
Canary, the coast of Africa, and the Havannah : yet such is 
the Act on evidence. 

" This vessel is ostensibly sold at Grand Canary to Don 
Joseph Navarro ; and there is not only a copy (for it is not an 
Original) of the bill of sale, but also other papers, which have 
a regular appearance ; but as it is observed by the learned 
judge, now of the High Court of Admiralty, * it was natural 
to suppose the papers would be regular, for it is the very 
intention of the fraud, if it be a fraud, to deceive by the rego* 
ferity of the papers ; tbey are the necessary apparatus and 
machinery of such a case ; but if there are circumstances and 
facts appearing in the case, leading justly to the conclusion 
that those papers, though formal in themselves, and though 
formally supported on oath, are nevertheless false, it would 
be ridiculous to say, that the court is bound by them. It is 
a wild conceit, that any court of justice is bound by mere 
wearing: it is the' swearing credibly that w to conclude its 
judgment. Unquestionably a court of admiralty will proceed 
wfith caution in determining against regular papers, regularly 
supported ; but if 'the papers say one thing, and the facts of 
the case another, the court must exercise a sober judgment; 
and determine according to the common rules of evidence to 
which the preponderance is due/ 

-. , " Battel us examine whether there is reason to draw the, cob- 
elusion, that any real transfer of property ever took place, and 
whether or not these papers were not procured with a fraudu- 
lent, intention, with a view to conceal the real owners of the 
property. The vessel appears to have procured foreign pa- 
pers, for the sole purpose of engaging in an illicit trade, in 
reviewing the several facets which appear in ^evidence, we find 
pip, change, 4 taking place either in.the cUcemstances of 'the 
jfesaelpr, her cargo, witjhtfre exception of four Spaniards, who 
jn*e sjbipped on; boand tP.giye the transaction a colourable ap- 
B^rance,,and*j* is ^Isp reasonable to suppose,, >to assist in the 
WWtf on °£ lb* yejt^~&rougQ! by-fa? tbfethiest hazardous 
past of tite voyager T° procure these, foreign papers, it is 
4*tiCf*$y ttutt Ww& wA M'Wilhmh^***™** should 
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appear to sell both the vessel and cargo; but toe find no 
change whatever to take place with respect to their own situ- 
ation on board. Wing still appears throughout as an owner, 
and M' Williams as an assistant, bearing his former character. 
It further appears, that the whole of the transactions relative 
to the vessel were executed in their name, and, as was welt 
understood on board, solely on their behalf, and for their 
benefit. With respect to the crew, they still remained on 
board, and neither received any wages on account of the 
transfer (as it might be supposed they would if they had 
changed masters) nor entered into any new agreement. They 
are, it is true, reinforced by the addition of the four Spaniards 
to their complement ; one of which is advanced to the com- 
mand of the vessel, and, it is said, carried her to the Rio 
Pongas. * Wing, however, still appears in his original cha- 
racters he disposes of her cargo; and, on the death of this 
nominal master, again assumes the command as master ; com-* 
pletes the sale of the outward cargo, and the purchase of a 
cargo of slaves. This appears plainly from the log-book, kept 
in his hand-writing; for the present nominal master, Scarnelia, 
can neither read nor write. 

" M'Williams acknowledges himself to be a party to the 
bill of sale ; but in reviewing all the evidence before the 
court, and all the papers produced, there appears nothing to 
shew that any valuable consideration was ever received for 
any part of the property ; and from this circumstance, and 
that of the real acknowledged owners still remaining in the 
same situations, and assuming the same characters as before 
the alleged sale, there is every reason to conclude that their 
interest in the vessel and cargo remains unchanged. A plea 
is made by M'Williams that be is a subject of the United 
States of America ; but it will never be held by this court 
that any man may throw off his natural allegiance, in order 
to cover a fraudulent and illegal transaction. In the case of 
M'Williams, therefore, the property is not only confiscable, 
but he is liable to all the penalties of an express act of par- 
liament. 

" With respect lo Wing himself, he very much invalidates 
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tjie credit of bis evidence, by stating repeatedly tbat aft tbe> 
papers relating and belonging to Uje vessel and cargo have* 
been delivered up. Some time aftejr> however, it occurs, to htn* 
that he has a power of attorney ; and this power is to enable 
him to act for Don Joseph Navarro. When this paper is pro- 
duced, it proves to he a joint power of attorney to M' William* 
and himself* — M'Williams expressly declares, that every 
paper has been delivered up. Surely, being a party to the 
sale, he could not be ignorant, that this power of attorney 
existed, and that h* was a party in it. Allowing that tfei* 
power of attorney were a valid instrument, regularly signed 
by the original grantee, k is such a one as has the eventual 
tendency to render the most effectual assistance in carrying 
qn the fraud, by delivering, or rather leaving, the whole of tha* 
property again in the hands of the original owners. It gives 
a full power both to Wing and M'William* to dispose of and 
manage the property, in the same and s* full manner as they 
4'\d before the transfer. There is no agreement or charter- 
party between the parties. I must consider the whole trans- 
action as false and illegal/'' 



4. , CASE OF THE BRIG EL ATREVIDO, 
PONCE DE LEONE, MASTER. 

Tried in die Vice- Admiralty Court of tfe Bahanum, 

April 15,1811. 

THJE brig El Atrevido had been an American vessel, and 
Was then named The Carolina, and owned by William Broad- 
foot, a merchant in Charlestown. The Carolina was sent 
from Charlestown to Sft. Mary's River, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving Spanish papers ; and a pretended bill of sale was 
executed by Broad foot, bearing date, at Amelia Island, on the, 
17th June, ¥810, for the nominal sum of 6000 dollars to 
George Atkinson, of Amelia Island, who also appears, though 
residing there, to be an American sub^ftct. On, the ZQik of 
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July the vessel cleared for Africa, and having there taken on 
beard 219 slaves, sailed for Amelia island ; and, on the 15th 
March, was taken oh? that island by bis Britannic Majesty's 
•brig Colibri, Captain Thompson. 

A great many papers were produced; seme signed by En- 
rique White, Governor of St. Aogustin, and some by Jbze de 
2nbizeneta, Secretary of Government, &c. ; among which 
there was a needless mrittpticity of certificates of the sale of 
this vessel by Broadfoot to Atkinson, en the 10th Jane, 1810, 
and of the Spanish citizenship of Atkinson. These certifi- 
cates, however, numerous as they were, betrayed strong 
grounds of suspicion. — One deponent, called Fernando de la 
M axe Arredonde, swears, at St. Augustin, before the Secre- 
tary of the Government, on the 5th July, 1810, u That he 
bad heard that the arrival of this vessel was expected ; the 
said George Atkinson having acquired the property theteof; 
that he never understood any thing to the contrary, nor that 
a»y foreigner is either directly or indirectly concerned there- 
in." Other depositions are equally vague. 
The muster-roll contains, among others, the following 

Second mate, Jonathan Bruce, American* 
Mariner, Zcs. Wragg, ditto. 
Ditto, A. Hayes, ditto. 

Carpenter, Joseph Geyer, ditto. 
Mariner, Richard Watson, ditto. 

The outward cargo appears* to have been laden fry the 
orders of George Atkinson', tits instructions fo the nominal 
captam are dated Amelia blsrtd, July 18, 1810, and contain 
no orifertf a* tfrthe sale of the cargo, but merely, " Upon your 
arrival 1 on- Che <eoast you witt receive the necessary instruc- 
tions," from whom is not stated 1 , " relative to the purchase of 
aegpees.** 

The IbBdwnt^ fctfcr war fbtfnd on boartf, without airy *d- 
<*r©*: ■•■"•■ 



" Dear Sir, Charleston, 10ih July, 1810.' 

" I have got a number of slaves goods doe me in the 
River Congo; say thirty from Mafuka Tom, twenty from 
Prince Mafita, and about twenty from Mafouka Youmba. I 
do hereby agree and bind myself, that if you will go out, by 
some conveyance, and collect the above debts, and ship the 
amount, by some good opportunity, either to England, any 
part of the United States, or to Havannah, in ivory, gold 
dust, or wood, to allow you one half of the nett proceeds of 
the amount so collected. Wishing you a pleasant time, 

" I remain, dear, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) «• Wm. Bboadfoot.'* 

Adam Hayes, seaman, swore in substance, " That he was 
born in Pennsylvania, is an American subject, believes the 
property to be Mr. Atkinson's, who, he was told, was a mer- 
chant and planter in Amelia Island, but knows not what 
country he is of/ 1 

Joseph Wragg, a seaman, born in Georgia, but who had 
lived in Charlestown about nine years, agreed with Hayes in 
his evidence. 

Leon de Ponce, master, deposed, " That he believes the 
vessel and cargo to be the property of George Atkinson, who 
resides on St. John's, in East Florida ; that a bill of sale was 
executed to him by William Broadfoot, in June, 1810, but 
that be, though, one of the witnesses to the bill of sale, saw 
no consideration money paid for the said ship. The vessel 
before this sale was called the Carolina." 

Joseph Geyer, born in Boston, but who has lived for the 
last fourteen years in Charlestown, and Jonathan Bruce, 
second mate, born in Boston, where his domicile then was, 
agreed in their depositions with Adam Hayes. 

Samuel B. Robinson, calling himself a passenger, swore, 
" That he was born in Nottinghamshire, in England; that he 
Ipd always lived in England, except the last fifteen months, 
six of which be passed in Amelia Island, and the remaining 
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eight at sea, on -board the said brig;, that he consider! 
Liverpool as his place of residence: that he was a m«- 
chant; and that his object in going to Africa was to collet 
outstanding debts duet* a merchant in Charlestown." 

This Robinson was afterwards fully proved to have beem 
surgeon; and in a prosecution afterwards instituted agaitt 
himself, personally, for the share he had had in this transa* 
lion, there appeared very strong grounds for believing th; 
the whole adventure had originated in Liverpool ; part of tl 
goods, embarked on board the £1 Atrevido, appearing to ha* 
been brought from Liverpool in the same ship which cor 
▼eyed Robinson to America. 



5. CASE OF THE BRIG CARLOTTA TERESA, 
TOMAS BASQUES, MASTER. 

Tried in the Vice-Admiralty Court of the Bahama Islands, 

April, 1811. 

ON the 3d of September, 1810, this vessel sailed from th 
port of Norfolk, in Virginia, bound on a voyage to the Coai 
qf Africa for a cargo of slaves, with which she was to retur 
to the Havanpah. Mr. Zaccheus Atkins was the supercargo 
and was charged with the purchase of the negroes. On th 
4th of December this brig arrived at Loango, and there tool 
on board 279 slaves, with which she sailed on the 5th of Fe 
bruary, 1811, for the Havannah. On the 27th day of Marcl 
ane was detained by his Britannic Majesty's brig Variable 
and brought into New Providence for adjudication. 

Among the crew were the following natives of America 
viz. 

Zaccheus Atkins, first mate and supercargo, a native oi 
Massachussets. 
. Roy Booth, second mate, a native of Virginia. 

Caleb M'Grozer, third mate, of Boston. 

Arcfeer, cooper, of New York. .'■■;.. w 
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Vm. D. Pendleton, mariner, of Connecticut, 

oh a Class, ditto, of Boston. 

5ornel i us Lombard, di tto, of d i tto. 

Santiago Clark, ditto, of Baltimore. 

¥illiara Taverner, ditto, of ditto. 

iVatson Harris, ditto, of Virginia, 

iarry Atkins, boy, American negro. 

» 

These people were shipped on board the Carlotta Teresa, 
aNorfolk, in Virginia* to which port she had brooght from; 
t\ Havannab, a cargo consisting of molasses, logwood, and 
ro, consigned to Mr. John Fawn, of that place. Having" 
uoaded this cargo, and undergone considerable repairs and 
aerations, being turned from a schooner into a brig, she 
t<k on board a cargo, which the invoice states to have been 
s^ped by Thomas Armstead, by the order of John H. 
Iwn, for Africa, consisting of East Indian cloth and a va- 
riy of other articles, amounting to Ds.13859. 45, the whole 
cisigned to Z. Atkins. The invoice is dated Norfolk, Aug. 
31810. 

The Spanish consul, at Norfolk, Antonio Angote Villalobas, 
atears to have been active in granting every facility for the 
eiipment of this vessel, knowing, as appears from various 
djuments signed by him, that her destination was to the 
t of Africa lor a cargo of slaves. 

be alleged owner of the ship and cargo, in this adventure, 

Francisco Antonio de Comas, of the Havannab. There 

s great reason, however, to believe that he was* not the 

tmner; but that Atkins the supercargo, Mr. Fawn of 

Ik, and Thomas Martin and Co. of Charlestown, had a 

cern in it The whole of the instructions seem to shew 

Bbs^ues was onty nominally captain, his appointment be- 

intended to serve as a blind. 

11 the depositions which were taken concur in stating, that 
re was an American flag on board ; and the captain ad- 
ted, that the ere** were alt Americans, eicept himself and 
boatswain, cook, and' carpenter. 
Atkins, the supercargo? stated hhnaelf tor ftafye been born 
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in Massachussets, bat to have lived some time at New Orleav, 
He was to receivA 10 per cent, as a commission on the sale if 
the negroes* 

Grozer stated himself to be a married man, and to have* 
family at Massachussets. 

W. D. Pendleton stated himself to have been born in Nev 
London, Connecticut, but that he now resides in New York 
having a wife and family there. He further stated, *" Tha; 
Mr. Atkins was part owner of the brig when taken, together 
with a merchant in Norfolk, whose name he does not recollect; 
and that be, grounded this statement on the representations d 
Atkins himself, that he, Atkins, had shipped part of the 
goods, and the merchant beforementioned the other part; 
and that he understood from Mr. Atkins, and believed, that 
the slaves purchased on the Coast of Africa were for the real 
account, risk, and benefit of Atkins and the said merchant/' 

Leigh Roy Booth, second mate, born in Virginia, but a 
resident at Boston for the last eleven years, deposed, " That 
when he first knew, the brig, w^hich was more than two years 
ago, in Hampton Roads, Virginia, she was called the Sally 
Barker,, and that Jie believes she was built in Massachussets ^ 
tyat she went to tjie Havannah and was there sold ; that she 
afterwards sailed froin the Havannah to Norfolk, and thence 
to Loaogo, whence she carried a cargo of slaves to the Ha- 
vanaab; that Peter Francisco Fitzpatrick was then the 
master; that, being refitted she went on another voyage to 
Africa and returned with slaves to the Havannah ; that from 
the Havannah she came to Norfolk, where the present voyage 
commenced;; that at the Havannah she was under the direc- 
tion, of Messrs. Goram and Gomez; and at Norfolk of Mr. 
fawn and Mr. Armstead ; that Mr. Atkins the supercargo 
was, in fact, the captain also. 

Jatnes Clark, a native of New York, residing at Baltimore, 
where he has a wife and one child, stated, " That he believes 
thai Captain* Atkins was the owner of the brrg and cargo; 
thai he had understood this at Norfolk ; and that on board 
the brig! Atkins always spoke of the property as his." 
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6 CASE OF THE SCHOONER DORIS, BARTOLEMI 
MARCELINI MESTRE, MASTER. 

Tried in the Vice- Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone, 

March 7, 1810. 

THIS vessel, alleged to be the property of Guillermo M» 
Jcott, of Amelia Island, was cleared oat from Charlestown, 
South Carolina, in November, 1809 ; whence she sailed to the 
toast of Africa under the entire direction and management of 
Zebulon Miller the supercargp, and had on board when taken 
ifey-seven si ayes. 

The master deposed, "That he was a native of St Augustin, 
but had lived in Charlestown, and that the outward cargo of 
the Doris was all put on board from the wharfs at Charles- 
town/' 

Zebulon Miller^ supercargo and chiefan ate, stated, " That he 
was born in Connecticut, but was now residing rn Charles- 
town; that he was to have a commission of 5 per cent, on 
the sale of the slaves from Guillernro Scott, the sole owner, 
and that the whole management of the trade was'in his hands." 

James or Isaac Murphy, cook, stated, " That he was born in 
Portsmouth in Virginia, but had lived with his wife and fa* 
mily in Charlestown for the last eleven years; that he is *' 
freeman of Portsmouth. He further deposed that Miller was 
the real master; that there was indeed another person on 
board, by name Mestre, who was called the captain, but who 
never did any duty or give any orders as such, eicept when 
the schooner was boarded by a vessel of war; that he believed' 
the said master, Miller, to have been appointed to his situa- 
tion by a Mr. Everingham of Charlestown, the sole owner, as 
he had reason to believe, of the captured schooner. He further 
deposed, that this Mr. Everingham, a merchant residing with 
his wife and family in Charlestown, was generally known to be 
the owner of the schooner, and that he believed that no other 
person than Everingham had an interest either in the vessel 
or cargo ; and that had she not been captured, she would have 
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gone to Amelia Island to have disposed of her slaves for 
specie on bis account." ' 

John Welch, cooper, whose surety was Charles Fitzsimmont 
of Charlestown, . stated himself to have been bora in New 
York, and to have lived afterwards in Albany. He deposed; 
" That Miller was the master, and that he did not know the 
owner." r ' 

Besides these person!, there were on board the following 
America**: 

Wm. Colburn, Second Mate. 

Wm* Drake, Seaman ...Surety, J. A. Betker, Charlestown. 
Jasu White, ditto ...... ditto, ditto. 

R. Caldwell, ditto ditto, John Woodman, ditto. 

J* Johnson, ditto ditto, J. A. Betker, ditto. 

F, Savier, ditto , ditto, Alex. Calder, ditto. 



*i 
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THM above Cases have been stated with a view to the in* 
formation, not only of the Directors of the African Institution, 
but of Naval Officers and others, respecting the kind of frauds 
which are practised in order to elude the prohibitory enactments 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, Only American Cases have 
been given. The reason of this is, that as the British Cases 
which have occurred are likely to be discussed in a Court of 
Justice, it would not be proper, in the present stage, to make any 
public jiiselosure of the facts connected with them* 
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, BAHAMA ISLANDS, NEW PROVIDENCE 

Catharine Richardson, a female negro, of the age of twenty 
years, or thereabouts, makes oath, " That she/ the deponent* 
ism fret hmaative of Neir Ydrk, as she has from her infancy 

I 
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understood and Verily believes, and is the daughter of John 
and Susan Richardson, free negroes, now or lately residing 
*a Statea Island, in the state of New York, aforesaid ; and 
who, when the deponent left New York, were id the service 
of Mr. James Butler, a former on Staten Island aforesaid : 
And the deponent farther makes oath, that when a child, she 
was apprenticed to a Mr. Gerard Smith, who resides at No. 
\G, Bearer-street, in the city of New York aforesaid, in 
whose family she lived five or six years; after which she was 
bound by her father as apprentice to Charles Johnson, of the 
city of New Y Qrk aforesaid, master mariner, but for what term 
the deponent does not know : And the deponent further makes 
oath % that she afterwards lived for about eighteen months in 
the family of the said Charles Johnson at New York, about 
which time she waa debauched by the said ph&rles <J6hti&n, 
who soon after brought her clandestinely with him in a vessel 
under his command, called the Augusta, from New York to 
Nassau, where this deponent arrived with the said Charles 
Johnson about two years ago: And this deponent further 
makes oath, that the said Charles Johnson soon after departed 
from the island of New Providence, at which time he left 
this deponent with Mrsl Elizabeth Yellowley, a widow re- 
siding in this town of Nassau, who tjie deponent understands, 
stod believes to be the sister of the said Charles Johnson: 
And the deponent further makes oath, that soon after the 
departure of the said Charles Johnson, she perceived that she 
had been entrapped and kidnapped ; the deponent being in- 
formed by the said Elizabeth Yellowley, that she the depo- 
nent was her slave, and tfcatebe had given a negro man slave, 
named Dublin, to the said Charles Johnson, in exchange for 
this deponent, or to that effect : And the deponent further 
makes oath, that she has for some time past been, and still is, 
unlawfully detained and kept in a state of slavery by the said 
Elizabeth Yellowley, who is in the habit of treating the de- 
ponent with great severity, and has lately caused her to be 
whipped at the common jail twice: And farther; that ajhto, the 
^spoaent, has, beta brought up ia the Christian ftitb^ that 
she ia^uUy awa^of Utt sactttnattM »f tftttth* an* that 
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the deposition now by her made U in all respects time* as 

•bore set forth and contained. 

Htr 
"Cathawmbx RlCHAfcJMO*.* 

marfc. 

* Swomto, thiiSfth ofMaj, 1811, Wfofem* 

« P*TBR E8WAR!>S, 8. A. I." 

« Upon reading the foregoing affidarf t, and upon motion at" 
the Attorney General, of counsel for the plaintiff it is orderet 
that William Martin, Esq. one of the counsel and attornies of 
this court, be appointed, and he is hereby* appointed, guar* 
dian of the aforesaid Catharine Richardson, for the purpose 
of prosecuting a suit in formd pauperis to try her right or 
claim to freedom. And it is farther ordered, that the said 
Catharine Richardson be forthwith committed to the custody 
of the keeper of the common jail of Nassau, there to remain 
during the pendency of the suit about te be instituted. 

(Signed) « Pete* Edwards, S.A.L" 

• Dated this *7th day of May, latl, at Chamber*.* 
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Abstract of the Papers laid on the Table qf the 

House of Commons in relation to the Trial 

and Execution of the Hon. Arthur Hodge, of 

Tortola, a Member of his Majesty's Council 

for the Virgin Islands. 

THE facts sworn to in the different depositions, which led 
to the apprehension and trial of Mr. Hodge, were in sub* 
seance as follows : 
• 1. In January, 18Q6, a slave named Welcome, belonging 
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fa* Mr. Hodge, wm employed by bim as a barter, to go if 
quest of runaway slaves. After bunting for four or five days* 
he returned home unsuccessful ; in consequence of which, he 
was laid down, by Hodge's order, and severely cart-whipped* 
He was immediately sent out to bunt a second time, and in sv 
few days, again returned unsuccessful ; when, with his old 
wounds uncured, he was a second time, by Hodge's order, 
kid down, and severely cartwhipped. Welcome was imme- 
diately sent out hunting a third time ; and returning in a few 
days with the same success as before, he was again severely 
cart-whipped by Hodge's order, and put in very heavy irons, 
with a pudding on each leg, and a crook round his neck; 
and in the night-time was confined in the bilboes or stocks. 
He was at the same time allowed little or no food, and con- 
sequently became so weak, that he could scarcely walk. In 
thb condition, with dreadful sores, occasioned by his former 
whippings, he was ordered to go to a neighbouring estate ; 
but being unable to proceed, he fell down on the road, and, 
being carried home, he was again cart-whipped, and died in 
consequence the same night. 

2. Mr. Hodge having suspected two female slaves, Marga- 
ret, his cook, and Else, a washer- woman, of a design to poison 
Mrs. Hodge and his children, he poured a quantity of boiling 
water down their throats; and having, after this, severely 
cart-whipped them and chained them together, he sent them, 
in a state of entire nakedness, to work in the field. Both 
these slaves languished for a short time in a miserable con- 
dition, and then died. On the day that Margaret died, one 
of the deponents going into the kitchen, and observing she 
was stupid, asked her what was the matter ; on which she 
pulled a handkerchief from her head, and shewed two very 
severe wounds, which, she said, Mr. Hodge had given her. She 
soon after fell on her face, and, being carried to the sick- 
house, died that evening. Mr. Hodge had been heard to 
say, that he was resolved neither of these women should live 
long. 

3. Some time before the death of Margaret, one of the d*» 
ponents saw in the sick-house, a child about ten years of age* 
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named Tamsen, with the skid entirely off. The deponent 
asked the sick*n«rse what was the matter with the child ; but 
the tick-nurse refused to give an answer, and seemed afraid, 
lest her master should know that the child had been seen. 
On inquiry* it appeared, that the child had been dipped, by 
Hodge's order, into a copper of boiling liquor. 

4. In the year 1S07, a sla?e called Tom Boiler, a stout* 
hale, hearty man, was, by Hodge's order, and in his presence* 
laid down and flogged without intermission, for at least ait 
hour. After this infliction, he attempted to rise, but could 
not. He was taken up and carried to the sick-house, whence 
he never came out, but died in about a week. No doctor 
was called to attend him, 

6. Soon after the death of Tom Boiler, another slave, named 
Prosper, was, by Hodge's order, and in his presence, laid 
down, and for more than an hour cart-whipped without in- 
termission. He was then taken up by Hodge's order, and, 
with his hands tied behind his back* lashed to a tree. Hodge 
then ordered the driver to use " close quarters/' — meaning 
by this expression a more cruel and severe cart-whipping 
than is ordinarily used, the whip in this case being shortened 
and going all round the body, cutting every part, particularly 
the stomach and belly, and making at the same time comps* 
ratively little noise. In this situation. Prosper was beaten 
till he fainted, his head hanging down backwards, and was 
no longer able to cry out. He was then carried to the sick- 
house, where, within a fortnight, he died. 

0. A slave named Jupiter, about nineteen years of age, 
was, by Hodge's orders, severely cart-whipped, put in heavy 
irons, crook puddings, &c. and allowed little or nothing to 
eat. He was also burnt in the mouth with a hot iron. Ho 
shortly after died. 

7. On the 27th March, 1807, a new negro slave belonging 
to Hodge was cart-whipped, in his master's presence, in tb# 
most cruel manner. He died in two or three days after. 
When his body was carried out on a board to be buried, it 
was seen by one of the witnesses in a shockingly lacerates) 
.state.. 
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8. A free man, named Peter, was hired by Hodge, as a coo* 
per, at two joes per month. This man, though free, was 
repeatedly cart-whipped at close quarters, and in every other 
way, by order, and in the presence of Hodge, who also pat 
chains upon him, and had him worked with the field negroes. 
Peter soon died. 

9. In 1808, a young slave, named Coffy, was, by order of 
Hodge, and in his presence, severely and repeatedly cart- 
whipped, chained, &c. " He was cut to pieces/' and had 
hardly any black skin remaining. After a cart-whipping, 
which lasted upwards of an hour, he was carried to the sick- 
house, where he died within a week. 

10. Mr. Hodge frequently caused the children on his 
estate, about nine years of age, to be taken up by the heels, 
and dipped into tubs of water with their heads downwards, 
and kept there till stifled, then taken out and suffered to re* 
coyer and breathe, when they were again treated in the 
same manner, and so~repeatedly, until they have been seen 
to stagger and fall. On t&'ts, Mr. Hodge has ordered them to 
be taken up and suspended to a tree by their hands tied to- 
gether, and in this situation carUwhipped for some time at 
close quarters. Among others, a mulatto child, reputed to be 
Jus own, named Bella, was repeatedly cart-whipped by his 
prder ; and he was also seen repeatedly to strike the child 
With a stick on the head, so as to break her head ; and also 
to kick her so violently as to send'her several feet on the 
ground. 

1 1 . A slave named Cudjoe, a smart active fellow, was so severe* 
ly and repeatedly cart- whipped and otherwise ill-treated by 
Hodge, that he died. Another slave, named Gift, who had also 
previously been in good health, after having been severely 
cart-whipped aftd chained, was again, with his wounds un- 
healed, subjected to a further severe carUwhipping, and died 
the same night. One of the deponents saw the body carried 
out for burial in a dreadful sfete of laceration* 

12. A negro woman named Violet, belonging to Mr. Hodge, 
|?MConfined,and severely flogged and cut by him, for the alleged 
crime of stealing candles. She died in consequence. A boy, 
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*Mt*f tbisw#mtm, rai away through his mas t er 's floggiug 
him. When brought back, be was pal in chains, and to 
severely flogged that be died* One of the deponents saw the 
boy a week before he died, and perceived, from his swelled 
and lacerated state, that he could not possibly recover. 

13. A boy, named Dick, whom Mr. Hodge charged with 
having stolen his geese, was very often flogged severely and 
in quick succession, at close quarters and otherwise ; in censer 
quence of which he died. He had also been put in chains; 
and had bis mouth burnt with a hot iron. 
: 14. One of the deponents, besides swearing to several of 
the above facts, stated, that for several years, during which 
the deponent resided on Mr. Hodge's estate, Mr. H. had been 
guilty of repeated and excessive acts of cruelty towards his 
slaves. Another deponent, who had lived at different periods 
as a manager on the estate of Mr. Hodge, called Belle Vue, 
and who was also a witness to many of the atrocities detailed 
above, swore, that at most of the numerous and severe cart* 
whippings inflicted by Mr. Hodge on his slaves he was not 
actually present, Mr. Hodge generally choosing to inflict them 
without the presence of any competent witness; but that, in 
addition to the instances at which he happened to be present, 
smd which are mentioned above, there were many others 
where he saw only the effects of Hodge's cruelty, in the la- 
cerations* burnt mouths, &c. of the slaves. He was satisfied 
tbeee^ruelties were inflicted by Hodge himself, as otherwise 
he should have heard him inquire and complain concerning 
these marks of suffering in his own negroes. It was scarcely 
possible to remain in the sick- house on account of the offen- 
sive smell proceeding from the corrupted wounds of cart- 
whipped slates. When this deponent first went to live on 
Hodge's estate, there was upon it a fine gang of upwards of 
a hundred able negroes; but when the last wife of Hodge 
died, in 1 801, that number was so reduced by cruelty, ana* 
ling in consequence of cruelty, that negroes enough 
not to be found on the estate to dig her grave ; and 
therefore, the deponent and Daniel Ross, Esq. one of the 
magistrate* who signed his deposition, assisted in digging it; 
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He could not remember the names of atMfcer ue&roes who 
had died in consequence of the cruelties of Hodge ; bat he 
knew the number to be great : sometimes three and four have 
died in the course of a day and night On such occasions, 
bo doctor was ever called in. He li?ed in aU about three 
years with Mr. Hodge; and in that tinie, he was .satisfied that 
Hodge lost sixty negroes, at least, by the severity of his pu- 
nishments ; and he believed that only one negroe died a na« 
tural death during the same period. 

Such then are the dreadful* facts of this case. On their 
being brought before Governor Elliot, he immediately issued 
a speeiahcom mission for the trial of the offender. The trial 
took place on the 29th of April, and lasted from ten in the' 
morning till half past five on the morning of the 30th. The 
jury, after deliberating for two hours, brought in a verdict of 
Guilty, on the first indictment, which was for the murder of 
Prosper; (there were five other indictments in reserve); and 
sentence of death being passed upon him,: be was executed 
on the 0th of May. • A 

The verdict of guilty returned by the jury, was accompanied 
by a .recommendation bf the prisoner to mercy by a majority 
of the jurors. To this recommendation Governor Elliot re- 
fused to pay any attention. Such, however,, was; the state *£• 
irritation produced by the novel and unprecedented circum- 
stance of a white man /condemned to death on account of the 
murder of his own slave, and such, the dread: of an attempt on 
the part of the white population for his rescue, that Governor 
Elliot, who had judged it prudent to proceed to Tortola in per- 
son that he might be at hand to watch the course of events, 
felt himself under the necessity of proclaiming martial law, 
calling put the colonial militia, and availing himself of , the aid 
of a frigate, in order to awe the turbulent into submission. In 
consequence of these measures the threatened disturbance 
was prevented, and the sentence of the law was regularly exe- 
cuted. The Governor observes, in his dispatch, " The state of 
irritation, and I may almost say of anarchy, in which 1 have 
found this colony (Tortola), rendered the above measures in- 
dppensible for the preservation of tranquillity, and- &r en- 
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suring the due execution of the fatal sentence of the law 
against the late Arthur Hodge. Indeed, it is but too probable 
that, without my. presence here as commander-in-chief, in a 
conjuncture so replete with party animosity, unpleasant oc- 
currences might have ensued.*' 

The reply of Lord Liverpool to these communications is so 
highly honourable to him, that it is thought right to give it ' 
entire. It is dated the 20th of June, 1811. 

" I received your several dispatches from No. 34 to No. 41 
inclusive; and however deep the indignation which your 
former letters, in reference to the case of Mr. Huggins, have 
excited, and however strong my apprehension that the law, as 
at present administered, is inadequate to the prevention of 
similar excesses, I could still little have expected the addi- 
tional detail of cruelties that is therein conveyed. 

" The individual by whom they were perpetrated, has 
suffered the severest and most ignominious punishment the 
law can inflict; and it only now remains for me to express an 
earnest hope, that this rare example of just retribution may 
effect that change in the treatment of the unfortunate slaves, ' 
which it should require no other motives to produce than the 
common feeling of humanity towards a fellow-creature, or 
even the common regard to public decency. 

" I am commanded, by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to convey to you. the high satisfaction he has derived 
from your anxious endeavours, on this occasion, to secure im- 
partial justice on the trial, and the solemn execution of the 
sentence; and his full approbation. of your conduct, in not 
permitting the intercession of the individuals, who partly 
composed the jury by which Mr. Hodge was tried, to suspend 
the termination of that iniquitous career which he had but too 
long been, suffered to pursue. 

" You are authorised to make every reasonable compensa- 
tion to those individuals who may have been inconvenienced 
by personal attendance on the part of the prosecution. 

" I have received the further command of his Royal High- 
ness the prince Regent, to desire that you will take an oppor- 
tunity of publicly assuring the' Council and Assembly of the 

K 
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I cannot doubt that Captain Columbine would hare concurred 
In my views, had he known of the circumstances to which I 
have alluded as affecting the capture of slave ships, or could 
he have believed that a naval force sufficient to scour the 
whole coast would be afforded by Government. 

" I feel it incumbent on me to express my decided opinion, 
that a powerful and concurrent effort by an adequate number 
of cruizers along the whole line of the African coast, continued 
during the succeeding twelve months, would do more effec- 
tually to suppress this traffic, than the continuance of a smaller 
force on the coast for a much greater length of time. The 
trade might receive a blow during that time from which it 
would hardly recover. Should his Majesty's Government den 
tannine on making such an effort, the island of Princes would 
afford a most convenient rendezvous for a small squadron, such 
as Captain Columbine proposes should be stationed to wind- 
ward, from whence it would give most effectual annoyance to 
illicit slave ships throughout the Bight of Benin, and even 
occasionally as far as Cape Three Points, westward, and An* 
gola, southward. 

" I concur also in the general statements of the report with 
respect to this colony. Its situation is extremely well chosen, 
and it possesses other advantages which give it a decided su- 
periority over every other possession of the Crown in western 
Africa. I also anticipate many benefits to Africa and to Great 
Jfritain from its maintenance.' 1 
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ON THE CULTURE OF INDIGO. 

CACAO was exclusively cultivated in the provinces of 
Caraccas till a very recent period. In 1774, Don Pablo 
Orendain, a priest, and Don Antonio Arroide applied them* 



"This question, we are sorry to say, is still far from being 
Fairly at issue, notwithstanding. the enactments of the British 
and American legislatures, and the benevolent interferences 
of the executive government, and of numerous individuals in 
the former country. The Slave Trade is at present carried on 
to a vast extent ; and as the continuation or suppression of 
this inhuman traffic appears to be the great hinge on which 
the future welfare of Africa turns, we shall begin with stating 
its present condition, and the obstacles which prevent, and 
probably will long prevent, its being put an end to. 

" This trade having been carried on principally by the 
English before the abolition took place, a vast diminution of 
the usual number of ships thus employed immediately fol* 
lowed the passing of the laws for that purpose ; and as Ame- 
rica had passed some severe laws to the same effect, it was 
reasonably hoped, both in England and Africa, that a mortal 
blow had been struck against this traffic, as the only two great 
maritime people who could effectually carry it on, had now, 
according to all appearance, willingly abandoned it. 

" The natives themselves began to entertain the same opi- 
nion ; the slaves which were brought down from the interior 
remained unsold, and were either sent back to the interior, or 
gradually dispersed as domestic slaves. As far as our in- 
quiries have been able to discover, none of them were mur- 
dered in this part of Africa. 

" A cessation of the trade did indeed take place for several 
months; but this space was much too short to afford any 
criterion whereby to judge of the future indolence or exertions 
of the Africans, in the event of the Slave Trade being effec- 
tually done away. 

" The great advantages to be derived from occupying the 
openings thus left on the coast of Africa, by the retreat of 
the English, were soon perceived by the Americans, particu- 
larly those of the Southern States, who, setting the laws of 
their country at defiance, have boldly engaged to an immense 
extent in this trade, covering thejr vessels by a fictitious sale 
at the Havannah, Teneriffe, , or any other of the (Spanish co- 
lonies, where they are easily furnished with false papers. 
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Lately this scheme has been extended, in a small degree, to 
Madeira and the Azores : the paltry island of St. Bartholomew 
also prostitutes the Swedish flag to similar purposes. 

" But the Spanish flag is generally preferred, and covers 
not only Americans, but also (there is great reason to believe) 
a considerable number of vessels actually British property. 
The American master and crew generally continue on board 
after the nominal transfer, and two foreigners, under the de- 
nomination of captain and supercargo, are added to the ship. 
It frequently happens this nominal captain is some poor lad 
who has never been at sea before, but whose services to carry 
the papers can be had cheap. 

. " The object of these Spanish Americans is to fill Cuba, 
Florida, Louisiana, and the southern desarts of North America 
with slaves ; an extent of evil, compared with which the 
former supply of our West-India settlements, sinks into a 
trifle : a vast field is also opening to them in South America, 
which will not be neglected. A letter (taken in one of the 
vessels lately condemned at Sierra Leone) from a principal 
merchant at Buenos Ayres, to his correspondent at Philadel- 
phia, expresses his astonishment at the supineness of the Ame- 
ricans in not carrying thither cargoes of slaves, seing how 
much they are wanted. 

" By the autumn of 1809 the coast of Africa swarmed with 
vessels thus equipped and documented ; and it was not until 
the arrival of a small squadron of his Majesty's vessels early 
in the next year, that any interruption could be given to their 
proceedings. 

" Even then many doubts arose as to the legality of their 
detentions; but the officer commanding the squadron being 
resolved to put the business to the test, several of them were 
seized and condemned in the court of vice-admiralty at Sierra 
Leone ; since which, the decision of the Privy Council, in the 
case of the Amedie, (delivered by Sir William Grant) seems 
to leave little doubt as to the legality of these sentences. 

" Most of these captures have been made on the coast and 
rivers adjacent to Sierra Leone ; it being judged to be an ob- 
ject of primary importance to remove (if possible) such an 
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obstacle to improvement from the neighbourhood - of thai 
settlement. 

" Some of these vessels had not yet received their slave* 
on board; but their capture had nevertheless deprived the 
slave dealers of the means of carrying off about 2,800 Africans; 
and out of other captures 471 men, 196 women, and 421 
children have been released from slavery. A considerable 
number of the nearest and dearest kindred, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, who had been kid- 
napped or stolen at various times, and put on board different 
vessels, have been thus unexpectedly restored to each other at 
Sierra Leone ; and whenever any of them have desired to return 
to their own country, and such return has been deemed practicable, 
they have been allowed to do so ; being first provided with a paper' 
under the hand and seal of the governor, certifying that they are 
. to be considered as his people and under his protection, which is 
looked upon, according to the customs and law of Africa, to be 
a sufficient security against further molestation. 

" All the people thus returning home, must naturally be 
more than ever the enemies of slavery, as they cannot fail, in 
the last four eventful months of suffering and liberation, to 
have acquired some new ideas of freedom, which will of 
course be gradually diffused amongst their friends; and see* 
ing that all white men are not their enemies, but that one 
European nation considers the Slave Trade as unlawful, and 
is determined, if possible, to put an end to it, the natives may 
by degrees feel some encouragement to liberate themselves 
from this horrible thraldom. 

" The right of making slaves seems formerly to have been 
confined to the kings or chiefs; but on the west coast of 
Africa, whqre power is so diffused that it is difficult to say 
with whom any tolerable share rests, the constant practice at 
present is, for the people in general to kidnap each other, 
wherever one party is personally stronger than the other, and 
has connections sufficiently numerous to secure his victim. < 

" The .interruptions and annoyance which the Slave 
Trade has lately ,met with between Goree and Sierra Leant} 
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fori gitert it a cohsidettble bldw. 'As long* as it is carried on 
by vessels liable to seizure (such as the Spanish Americans}, 
the coast from the latter place to the River Nun£z, would be 
IfearlyTree from this evil, were it not for the Portuguese settle- 
ment 6f Bissao, which, instead of furnishing, as formerly, a 
Ismail number of slaves annually to Brazil, is now becoming 
the emporium of the Slave Trade in this part of Africa. There 
the ships lay secure from seizure, and thither the slaves are 
safely conveyed, along the shore in canoes and small craft, 
from the Scarries, Pongas, Nunez, and other rivers in this 
Neighbourhood. No good remedy seems applicable to this 
evil, but the direct interference of the Portuguese Govern- 
ftent. 

" But the great scene of the Slave Trade is on the coast 
of Whydah, the Bight of Benin, Gaboon, and the Portuguese 
settlements in Congo and Angola. We hate bo means here 
yif ' ascertaining the extent to which it is carried on : but ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the best informed Spaniards 
and Portuguese who have been brought into this port, the 
(annual importation was (in the beginning of 1810) consider- 
ed, at a moderate computation, to be 40,000 for Brazil, 40,000 
for the Havannah and Cuba. The Portuguese part of this 
trade is carried on almost entirely in ships and vessels ac- 
tually Portuguese. Some British merchants are supposed to 
fee the real owners of a few; and the Americans, of a few 
toote. Very few real Spanish ships are employed ; the great 
ihass of vessels under the Spanish flag on the coast of Africa, 
are actually Americans ; several are supposed to belong to 
British merchants. 

1 " The slave vessels which are by far the nVost numerous, 
find of course most obvious to the examination of our cruizeft, 
tore Americans, commbnfy tibder Spanish 1 , but in some few 
instances under other false colours. The dcfctsio'n of the 
JPrivy Council, on a case of appeal, has determined that 
vessels so circumstanced ate liable to Confiscation! But the 
difficulty of producing the necessary proofs, renders their de- 
fection generally hazardous; and the inci'eiiftife experieode 
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of those traders rendering detection more and more, difficult 
every day, nothing is to be expected from our cruizers in any . 
degree commensurate to the extent of the evil. 
* ' " But allowing that no vessel be permitted to past which „ 
is liable to good ground of suspicion, still, it is to be feared,, 
that without some great restriction by Spain and her colonies, 
and sopae further limitation on the part of Portugal, no effec- 
tual means are in the power of Great Britain to stop such ait 
extensive and lucrative trade. It is also extremely difficult » 
even to catch the vessels which are supposed contraband:, 
most of them sail extremely well, are perfectly on their 
guard, and have the advantage of directing their voyage to> , 
too many distant ports across the Atlantic, to allow of any 
important molestation from our cruizers. 

"The cruizers at present on this station have lately made four • 
distinct sweeps along the coast down to Prince's Island. Out . 
of many slave ships which were boarded, only one has been 
caught under circumstances which would admit her being * 
brought up for adjudication. 

" Upon a careful review of the whole case, it would seem 
that the following conclusions may fairly be drawn : — 

" That we Have not sufficient means to prevent the Slave 
Trade in general from being carried on ; but if instead of 
opposing it generally, we confine ourselres for the present to . 
some one branch of it, there is a great probability of our sue* 
cess there, and of a constant gradual extension; of that suc- 
cess at a more remote period. 

" No difficulty can occur in choosing the particular part to- 
which we should confine our exertions. The leeward, coast* 
all that part which is generally called the Bight of Benrin, is 
too unhealthy to admit much cruizing, or the formation of a- , 
new establishment on some of the islands, if Portugal would 
cede one of them for that purpose. As to the Gold Coast, wo 
have already as many forts as can be desired there; but 
little benefit is to be expected from their co-operation in the 
extinction of the Slave Trade, as they do not possess authority 
or influence enough to prevent its being carried on* even un- 
der their trims. 

*i • * 
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99 We must therefore torn our views ta Sierra Leone, from 
whence will probably emanate any degree of civilization 
which may be attained by the adjacent parts of Africa in the *&• 
south-east quarter. But no progress worth speaking of can be 
made until the Slave Trade shall be so completely prevented, 
that the trading chiefs and other natives no longer entertain. 
ing any hopes of its restoration, shall feel the necessity of 
Taking produce sufficient to purchase those European com- 
modities, which the sale of their slaves at present furnishes 
to them. For this purpose out crutzers in Africa should be 
generally limited to the coast between Goree and the Kroo* 
country ; paying a more decided attention to the coast from 
the river Nunez to the Sherbro. This unceasing inter- 
ruption would compel the traders to withdraw from this part 
of the coast ; but finding little or no molestation to the east- 
ward of the Gold Coast, they would naturally direct their 
voyagerthither, and leave western Africa at rest, and with a 
fair opportunity of bettering its condition." 



2. SIERRA LEONE. 

Tub situation of Sierra Leone has been extremely welf 
chosen ; and although in common with every other part of 
this coast, its climate is very inimical to an European consti- * 
tution, yet it may be safely asserted, that it is far less so 
than any other place in the whole of this long range from ' 
Senegal to Benin, with the sole exception of Goree and the 
vicinity of Cape Verd. But the country any where about 
Goree, besides other objections, placed as it is in a remote 
corner of the extensive regions with which a more immediate 
communication was necessary in order to effect any good, 
could never answer in the least the benevolent purposes for 
which Sierra Leone was principally founded. More fertile 
spots could indeed have been easily found ; but so low 
(where otherwise eligible) that it would have been an hazar- 
dous experiment to place an European colony on any of 
them. Bulama may be an exception ; for as to the unhappy 
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fconclusion of that undertaking, the same sort of peopfe, idle, 
Unruly, and utterly unfit for such an arduous enterprise 
would have perished equally at Sierra Leone, and, even under 
much more favourable circumstances, would have baffled 'alt 
the astonishing exertions of their leader, Captain Beaver, for" 
their welfare and preservation. 

" The peculiar and vejry oppressive difficulties with which 
this colony has had to contend, combined with the nature of 
-the soil, and the scantiness and indolence of the population, 
have hitherto greatly retarded th6 progress of cultivation £ 
but the late reduction of the public expenditure having con* 
Vinced the inhabitants that they must depend entirely on 
their owri exertions, much more land has been put into til- 
lage, and, with the assistance which the captured negroes 
afford, the country is assuming a more favourable aspect. 

" The town add public buildings are assuming a more per- 
manent form." 

" But even allowing that it may be many years before' 
trade and cultivation can advance in a great degree, and an" 
adequate pecuniary return can be made to the mother country 
for the expense which she has incurred, yet this does not eg* 
sentially affect the far nobler purpose for which this colony' 
was founded ; namely, the endeavour to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of this hitherto ill-fated portion of the globe; It cer* 
tainly has had the effect of diminishing, in a very great degree, 
the Slave Trade in its neighbourhood. The frequent interrupt 
tions and annoyances which that traffic receives from the* 
vicinity of an establishment increasing daily in consideration 
(and lately very much in power, by the constant presence of 
some ship of war) will, at no distant period, put an effectual 
stop to it. The present white factors and dealers of course 
make, and will make, every effort for its continuance ; but they 
are diminishing fast in number, and it is not likely that any 
new ones will venture their lives in such situations as these 
factors are generally placed, to carry on, speculations of such 
very hazardous issue. These observations, however, are limited 
to this immediate part of western Africa, and are not even in 
this small space without difficulties attached to them. 

L 
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" It would ha? e been in vain to make any attempt to int* 
prove the condition of Africa, without having first established 
a colony of some strength, founded upon equitable principles, 
from whence, as a focus, all our efforts may be directed: and 
however Sierra Leone may have fallen short of the sanguine, 
expectations which had been formed of its success, there is 
every fair probability that Africa will ultimately derive much 
good from this settlement; not rapidly indeed, nor perhaps* 
extensively, for this century, but still advancing as fast as can 
be reasonably expected from power and resources so slender 
and disproportions! to such a gigantic undertaking, as the 
civilisation of any considerable portion of a continent so 
etetped in barbarity at Africa* 

" The want of the strong eontroul of law, and of a general 
system of jurisprudence, is so severely felt amongst the traders* 
in Africa, that the foundation of a colony, which may attain 
hereafter a sufficient magnitude to render it a 3ui table seat for 
courts, armed with full authority to repress and punish the 
enormities which so frequently happen on this coast*, and 
pass without animadversion ; the foundation of such a colony 
must surely be considered as a matter worthy of very great 
attention ; and there is no place on the whole coast which 
could in any degree be rendered so efficient for this most de- 
sirable purpose as Sierra Leone. 

" Neither has the public money (considered merely as a 
matter of account) by any means been expended upon this 
colony without a return, which deserves a much greater con- 
sideration than is generally given to it ; namely, the asylum 
which it has afforded to the Nova Scotians and the Maroons,, 
so that they are no longer a burthen upon the British 
treasury f." 

• u Committed by white people." 

t The report states, that there are 400 houses within the walls ef Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, containing 1917 inhabitants. This is entirely exclusive 
of the slaves who have been liberated under the sentence of the Court of 
Admiralty, and who are supposed dow to amount to upwards of 35QO.< 
The houses in the town are valued at 26,600/. sterling;. 
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3. GOLD COAST. 

* This coast has been so repeatedly and thoroughly de- 
scribed as to its soil, productions, and inhabitants, that it would 
be a mere waste of time to enter again into a long detail on 
the subject The only points of importance which remain 
open to discussion, are, the European forts, and the influence 
which they may have towards the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

" The number of European forts here is very considerable, 
compared with the extent of coast which they occupy. From 
Apollonia to Acra, a distance of about sixty- four leagues, 
there are no less than twenty-seven ; five others are scattered 
over seventy-two leagues of coast down to Whydah. 

"The expense attending the British settlements is under* 
stood to be about 24,0001. or 25,0001. annually ; and whether 
the expenditure of such a sum of the public money produces 
an adequate return or not, may be worth consideration. 

" Most of the out forts having their little trade exclusively 
in the hands of the chief (or governor), cannot be considered 
in any other light than as small private factories supported at 
the public expense, for the sole benefit of the individuals who 
happen in rotation to succeed to the charge of them*. 

«' Considered as a means of checking the Slave Trade, our 
forts on the Gold Coast do not appear to be of any further use 
than merely to prevent its being carried on within their own 
walls. Outside of that small range they either have not or do 
not exercise any jurisdiction." 

* " This remark does not include Cape Coast, either as it applies to the ex-, 
elusive privilege of the governor, or as it applies to the absence of all Eu- 
ropean merchants ; there being at present a great trade carried on by people 
residing close to the castle, and in particular by an agent of a house at 
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4. ADDITIONAL REPORT OF W. DAWES, ESQ. 

To the report from which the above extracts are taken, si 
supplementary report was added by William Dawes, Esq.. 
one of the Commissioners, from which the following observa-, 
tions have been extracted. 

" I perfectly concur in the statements contained in the first 
part of the report on the subject of the Slave Trade. Un- 
questionably, while it is permitted to continue on its present 
extensive scale, little hope can be entertained, either that our 
commercial intercourse with that country (Africa) will ad-? 
vance, or that its internal condition will be ameliorated. The 
suggestions which are thrown out on the subject of Bissao, I 
deem peculiarly important. Without either the absolute 
cession of that settlement, or tfie interdiction of the Slave 
Trade from its ports by the Portuguese Government, it would 
be impossible to free even that limited district of, coast, called 
the Windward Coast, to whic^i Captain Columbine proposes, 
chiefly to confine our efforts,, from the direct effects of this 
trade. I cannot, however, agree that it would be right so to 
Confine them. It is admitted by Captain Columbine,, that the*, 
chief part of the Slave Trade Is carried on from the Gold Coast,, 
tVhydah, the Bight of Benin, and Angola; and it cannot bet 
denied, that if the same vigorous means were resorted to on 
these parts of the coast, which he proposes should be adopted 
tp windward, the same beneficial effects, which he so conrK 
gently anticipates in the one case, would not fail equally to, 
follow in the other. The naval force which would be required. 
in this case would be much larger than that proposed by Cap- 
tain Columbine. It would require to be at least doubled ; 
But then, if the force were adequate, that its effects would prove 
equally efficacious to leeward as they have been to wind* 
ward, there can be no doubt. 

" While Great Britain possesses her present naval means, 
it would seem hardly justifiable, in any point of view, to adopt 
the policy which Captain Columbine has proposed, of aban~ 
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- doping tbe whole of -the African, jpoast beyond Cape. Mount 
to the unrestrained ravages of the Slave Trade. Captain Co* 
lumbine appears evidently to have proceeded on the assump- 
tion, that Government would allow only a certain- extent of 
force to this object. In that case it might be expedient tax 
limit the range of its operations, but surely not otherwise, 
When Captain Columbine wrote, it was also unknown to him* 
$ot only that tbe decision of Sir William Scott, in the caw 
of the Fortuna, had, greatly enlarged the powers of our 
cruizers under the abolition acta; but. that the late treaty of 
amity wietb the Court of Brazil exposed to capture and con- 
demnation all Portuguese vessels trading for slaves on any 
part of the African coast, ndt immediately subject to tfew 
CtoWja of Portugal. Had Captain Columbine lived to becorn* 
acquainted with these material changes, I am persuaded that 
bis representations on this subject would have been materially 
modified. By far the greatest part of the Slave Trade being 
carried on from the Leeward Coast, it would also seem unfair 
to our cruixera to debar them from the advantages which they 
could not fail to derive from the suppression of the illicit 
commerce on that part of the coast; and notwithstanding the 
ill success whjth attended the four visits of a ship of war to 
leeward* to which Captain Columbine refers, I think it ex* 
tremely probable that there was not one of the many slava 
ships which it was then deemed expedient io liberate,. which 
would not now be judged by our Courts of Admiralty godt 
and lawful prize. 

" In a national point of view, I would also suggest that it 
is well worth the expense of an adequate naval force to pre- 
vent the importation annually, into the American continent 
and islands, of such vast masses of African population as Cap- 
tain Columbine represents, and represents, 1 believe, justly, 
to be now carried across the Atlantic. 

" I feel myself called upon for these reasons to dissent en- 
tirely from that part of the report, which would restrain the 
aaval efforts of Great Britain to suppress this trade, within 
narrower limits, than are fully adequate to meet all the exf* 
g§#ci$s of the case op every part of the African ;cpaat.f an4 
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I cannot doubt that Captain Columbia* would hare concurred 
|n my views, had he known of the circumstances to which I 
have alluded as affecting the capture of slave ships, or could 
he have believed that a naval force sufficient to scour the 
whole coast would be afforded by Government. 

" I feel it incumbent on me to express my decided opinion, 
that a powerful and concurrent effort by an adequate number 
of cruizers along the whole line of the African coast, continued 
during the succeeding twelve months, would do more effec- 
tually to suppress this traffic, than the continuance of a smaller 
force on the coast for a much greater length of time. The 
trade might receive a blow during that time from which it 
would hardly recover. Should his Majesty's Government de-t 
termine on making such an effort, the island of Princes would 
afford a most convenient rendezvous for a small squadron, such 
as Captain Columbine proposes should be stationed to wind- 
ward, from whence it would give most effectual annoyance to 
illicit slave ships throughout the Bight of Benin, and even 
occasionally as far as Gape Three Points, westward, and An- 
gola, southward. 

" I concur also in the general statements of the report with 
respect to this colony. Its situation is extremely well chosen, 
and it possesses other advantages which give it a decided su- 
periority over every other possession of the Crown in western 
Africa. I also anticipate many benefits to Africa and to Great 
Pritain from its maintenance." 
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ON THE CULTURE OF INDIGO. 

CACAO was exclusively cultivated in the provinces of 
Caraccas till a very recent period. In 1774, Don Pablo 
Qrendain, a priest, and Don Antonio Arrojde applied them*. 
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selves, to the astonishment of their fellow* citizens, to ftfll 
culture of indigo, which had previously been attempted and 
abandoned; All their firmness was requisite to brave the 
sarcasms of prejudice, which could perceive only folly in 
requiring indigo from a soil accustomed to yield no other pro* 
duce than cacao. 

The first essay was severely censured, the second ex-> 
perienced less severity ; and after a short time this pretended 
madness found numerous apologists. The force of prejudice 
could not withstand the test of experience ; and it was 
speedily ascertained that the indigo of Terra Firm a was not in- 
ferior in quality to that of Guatimala, the invariable price of 
which (eighty dollars per hundred) is more than the indigo 
of any other part of the globe will command. 

All new plantations were from that time prepared* for in- 
digo, and the vallies of Aragoa, chosen for this new species- of 
culture, experienced an unexampled and astonishing rapidity 
of increase. Immense plains, till then uncultivated, were 
covered, as if by enchantment, with plantations of indigo* 
The concourse of cultivators and the profits resulting from 
the indigo, occasioned many villages to spring from nothing, 
and gave to others which were in a state of ruin, as Maracay, 
Tulmero, and Victoria, the smiling aspect and substantial 
consistence of cities. The culture of indigo has extended 
from the vallies of Aragoa to the south-west as far as Varinas : 
on the coast none of it is seen, nor eastward of Caraccas te 
the gulph of Paria, nor southward to the Oronoko. 

Hie Soil requisite for Indigo. 

Indigo is one of those plants which require a light soil and 
warm climate*. The land destined for it should be well 

* It has been believed, till the present day, that the indigo plant flourishes 
only in the climate of the torrid zone, and in those parts of the temperate 
zone which are near the tropics. Experiments recently made by Bruley, in 
Italy, by order of Government, have proved that nature has not excluded 
Europe from the possession of this plant. It is only requisite to choose* ia 
a southern climate, a suitable soil and exposure, to profit of the season most 
favourable to vegetation, to sow good seed, and the principal difficulties 
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tttared HoA drained ; for the same degree of hunftdrty wiii&t 
favours the nourishment of the plants, is fatal to indigo. 

In ground on which indigo is to be sown* the wood should 
he cot four months before it is set on fire. The flames con' 
same it then more rapidly to the stumps. The lines, of 
rows, are then to be immediately traced; and the earth 
being thus well cleared, the seeds are to be sovvn under 
favour of the first rairtv and three months suffice to produce 
a goad crop* 

Mode of Sotting. 

Attention is due to the choice of seed and to the manner 
Or making the holes which receive it. They should be three 
inches deep and two feet distant in good land, but ten inches 
only in land of a bad quality. In the French colonies the 
holes are but two inches deep and only from five to si* inches 
distant. The quality of the soil requires it. It is customary 
to make these holes in straight lines ; but at Terra Firma they 
also plant in beds, and those who have adopted this method, 
extol it with as much warmth as every projector employs to 
defend a new system. In each hole as many grains are 
thrown as can be' taken between the finger and thumb : they 

#U1 disappear. Those which appertain to the manufacture of indigo woutdP 
readily yield to an union of talent and observation. With these precautions 
ami these expedients, M. Bruley has obtained the indigo plant in the gar* 
dens of the chateau de la. Venerie, near Turin, and by submitting it to tlif 
process employed at St. Domingo, he extracted an indigo which might bear 
comparison with the finest indigo of the colonies. 

M. Bruley made his plantations towards the end of February. They gate 
Um three cuttings of a plant, handsomer than tljosfc produced by the gene- 
rality of land in the torrid zone, for it rose to the height of five feet, white 
that in America rarely exceeds three feet. It also furnished an equal quan- 
tity of indigo, with that given by a plant of equal bulk in the colonies. These 
remarks, it is true, are only warranted by small experiments : possibly they, 
trotild experience some variation in larger undertakings. 

M. lcard de Bataligni, another colonist, proprietor at St. Domingo, and 
a man of excellent observation, cultivates the indigo plant at this momen 
0805), in the department of Vaucluse. His results confirm the hopes, 
i$rmed with .respect tot the culture of indigo in Europe. 
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are then covered with an inch of earth.' It is of no osc to- 
sow fields of indigo except in time of rain : the earth roust' 
have already imbibed water, or rain must speedily follow the t. 
sewing; otherwise the seed becomes heated, corrupts, and is 
lost, with all the labour it has occasioned. 

Weeding, . ^ 

Provided the season favours vegetation, the indigo begtnsr 
to sprout the fourth day, often even on the third. At thej 
end of fifteen days it is already assailed by weeds which dis-.~. 
pute its subsistence, and which finish by destroying it, if the 
hoe be not speedily employed. u 

Not only the abundance of the crop, but even the mariufaoi 
ture and quality of indigo, absolutely require the weeding to he 
so scrupulously performed as to remove every other plant If 
this care be not rigorously employed, difficulties will occur* 
in the fabrication which cannot be obviated after the ap* 
pearance of the indigo. They are occasioned by other herbs 
being cut and carried to the vat (or cuve) with the indigo. 
These herbs, by fermentation, give a juice which deranges all 
the signs of fabrication, and by its interference prevents the 
deveiopement and re-union of the essential parts of the in- 
digo. The indigo thus obtained is bad in quality, and less 
in quantity than the crop promised. 

The Cutting qf Indigo. 

After three months, the indigo is commonly fit to cut, and 
this dpe ration is far from immaterial : it has also its rules and 
its procedure. The first object of attention is the maturity 
of the- indigo : the second, to cut the plant one inch from the 
earth. To cut it higher* may retard the shoots of a second : 
cutting, or may even entWely prevent them. Large crooked' 
knives are much more convenient for this purpose than any 
other instrument; and at the same time much more ad van* 
tageous with regard to the subsequent crops.: JJ - 

The indigo plant is transplanted, as soon as cut, to the 
placa where art must give it the form under which it be- 
comes merchandize. All the implements necessary for tW 

M 
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chemical process art reduced to three great vat* (or cu*ea) of 
mason work, built one above the other, in such manner thai 
the middle cuve can receive the liquid from that which ia 
above it, and can discharge it into that which is below. The 
first and most elevated is called la Powrriture, or Trempoirt; 
and is much larger than the other two. In the French colo- 
nies, it is from ten to twelve feet long, nine or ten broad, 
and three deep. In the province of Venezuela it is from 
eighteen to twenty feet long, fourteen or fifteen feet bread, 
and only twenty inches deep. 

The second cuve bears the name of Batterie. It is not so 
wide as the pourriture, but much deeper, that the water may 
be agitated in it without escaping over the edge. 

- The third cuve, smaller than the preceding, is called Baa- 
sinott* or Repository. It is there that the indigo undergoe* 
the last operation. But the most essential article to an in* 
digo maker, is a rapid and very limpid stream of water, that 
may be employed at pleasure in the fabrication of the in- 
digo. 

Fabrication, or Manufacture of Indigo. 

I come now to speak of the fabrication or manufacture, 
which appears in these places so simple, easy, and natural, 
that it 'is confided to negroes who know nothing, or to whites 
who are equally ignorant. Both are incapable of giving a 
reason for the slightest cause, but they know admirably well 
how to command effects, and to obtain, by practice, results of 
which the most skilful chemists would be proud. The blue 
colouring substance known to us under the name of indigo, 
is combined wit!) heterogeneous, articles, from which the ma- 
nufacturer rn-ust disengage it. Thjs combination is, so inti- 
mate that it eludes the nicest eye. Like many other resujjts, it 
appears to be the. product of a peculiar operation, the effect: 
of which gives great satisfaction ; but we are groping in the: 
dark when we endeavour to pursue the causes which have* 
contributed to produce it. 

: The whole body of the plan*, compressed ip a certain 
qugntity of, water, caters into an extremely actor© fermen^ 
IMJpifcpf ^c.hwewiH.nPiic^O^d^ls. _ 
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In proportion as the caloric increases, a&ote re disetogag&d* 
the herbaceous mucilage separates, the vegetable is decoiti* 
posed, the mixture absorbs oxygen. At first the liquor take's 
ih the basin a green tinge. It is strongly agitated, that the 
elements of the vegetable may subtilize, and the fermentation 
speedily augments to the highest degree. The fermenting 
fluid passes from a green to a violet tinge, and this by degrees 
changes to at Ylue colour. 

The first fermentation takes place in the trem poire, in which 
very clear water had been previously placed. The plant is 
prevented from swimming, by being pressed beneath the sur- 
face. The state of the plant, the ground that produced it, 
and the season in which it was cut, are guides to direct the' 
manufacturer. This fermentation takes place more or less 
promptly, according to causes which concur to hasten or 
retard it. Ten, twenty, and thirty hours are most frequently 
tire term : it rarely requires a longer time. In Terra Firma* 
when not prevented by the state of the plant, nature of the* 
soil, or the season, twelve hours suffice for the fermentation. 
The great art of the fabrication is to check it at a proper de- 
gree. If the fermentation is too feeble or too brief, the 
plant remains impregnated with much essential salt, which 
diminishes the quantity of the indigo. If it be too long, the 
tender extremities of the plant undergo a putrefaction which 
destroys the colour. 

The odour of the fermenting liquid, and the numerous flies 
which fly over it, are signs to which the indigo-makers of 
Terra Firma attach most weight. There was published at 
St. Domingo, some years ago, the following criterion to 
ascertain invariably the correct fermentation of the indigo. " It 
is only requisite to write on White paper with the matter to 
be examined'. If this ink be of very high colour, it is a 
proof that the fermentation is not yet at its true point. The 
experiment is repeated every quarter of an hour, till it is per* 
ceived that the liquid has lost its colour/' This was pro* 
nounced an infallible index to shew the true point of fermen- 
tation. This test had its time and its mode ; but the planters 
returned to the use of the silver cop. 
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When the fermentation is advanced, some of the liquid" if 
thrown into a silver cup, and shaken till grains are formed r 
by their quality, and that of the fluid, they judge of the fer- 
mentation. In this experiment, the best method is to draw off 
the liquid, by means of a spout or cocky from the cuve into the 
.cup*. 

* The active genius and constant observation of the inhabitants of St* 
Domingo have carried the preparation of colonial produce to a degree of 
perfection which the neighbouring colonies have been unable to attain. 
The fabrication of indigo alone seemed condemned to be the perpetual 
sport of chance, and the caprice of circumstances. Its success was always 
doubtful The fabricator of indigo who only lost a tenth of the cuves, or 
vats, of that plant* was considered as soulful. There were some who lost a 
fourth. The honour of ascertaining invariable rules was reserved for the 
intelligence and experience of M. Nazou, an inhabitant of the quarter of 
Mirbalais. The arts are indebted to him for certain marks, according to 
which indigo is made upon principles as constant as those which direct the 
refiner in- the manufacture of sugar. M. Bruley, who has imparted this 
discovery in au excellent Memoir upon Indigo, read in the Lyceum of Arts, 
on (he 30th Floreal, year 9, expresses himself thus: — '< These precious ad- 
vantages France will henceforth enjoy. She owes it. to the labours and the 
intelligence of Citizen Nazon, a colonist, and a proprietor at St. Domingo, 
but at present in France, and an associate of the Lyceum. Fy judicious 
observations and long experience he has been enabled to secure the success 
•fall the cuves of indigo. 

" To obtain this colouring substance, the indigo plant must be cut in its 
maturity. It must be put entire to macerate in a basin of mason-work, 
called a cuve. The dimensions of it are twelve feet, French measure— 
quatre metres* The maceration requires from fifteen to thirty, and even 
thirty-six hours ; more or less, according to the temperature that is ex- 
perienced at the moment. It is also necessary to have regard to the qua- 
lity of the plant, the nature of the soil that produced it, and that of the 
water in which it is immersed. The first index which shews that the ma- 
ceration approaches its proper point, is the sinking of the scum, or foam, 
which rises into the space of about a sixteenth of a metre, that was left 
Vacant in the cuve on compressing the herbs. (A metre is three feet). 
When the cuve is covered with, a kind of crust of a copper blue, the mo- 
ment of sufficient maceration is not far distant. This symptom, however, is 
Insufficient, and often deceitful. There is another, on which more reliance 
can be placed ; that is,, to draw from a spout, or cock, in the lower part of 
toe cuve, a litde of the fluid it contains. It is received in a silver cup i„ 
whtn the feculent particles begin to precipitate to the bottom of the cup,. 
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After signs of complete fermentation are obtained* th# 
whole contents of the cuve are passed into the batterie, where 
they undergo another process still more important, as it is in* 
tended to separate the carbonic acid, and to facilitate the re- 
union of the particles composing the blue feculae or sediment* 
This object is obtained by violently agitating the fluid. No lest 

then it is judged that the herbs have attained the true degree of maceration 
for obtaining indigo. Such was the procedure most in use ; but it too often 
led to error. A certain mean to secure correctness, is to observe carefully 
the water contained in the cup. Five or six minutes after it has been placed 
there, it forms round the sides of the cup a glory (aureole) or cordon of 
feculffi or sediment, at first of a green colour, and then blue. When the 
maceration is not at the requisite point, this cordon or girdle has difficulty 
to detach itself from the sides of the cup, but finally precipitates, and con- 
centrates at the bottom of the vase, always towards the centre, and the 
water above it becomes limpid, though of a yellowish tinge. 
' * When these signs are perceived, they indicate infallibly the success of 
this first operation. The liquid is then passed into a second basin or cute, 
made below the former. This second cuve is called batterie, because its 
use is to beat the fluid still charged with the feculae. That it may speedily 
detach itself, it is stirred : this operation is performed with the arm, or with 
a mill. It is essential that it be not beaten too long a time; excess of 
beating mixes anew the feculae with tfie water, from which they cannot be 
again separated, and the contents of the cuve are lost : in place of indigo, 
only troubled water is obtained. 

M The latter inconvenience may be easily avoided with * little attention* 
When it is observed that the feculent particles are sufficiently united,, the 
water is poured from the batterie into a third and smaller basin or cuve, 
called diablotin. The bottom of the batterie is found covered with a blue 
and very liquid paste : this is received in sacks of coarse linen, in form of 
reversed cones, and the watery parts are left to drain from them. The 
tacks are then emptied upon tables in the sechoirs, or drying places > the 
blue paste is kneaded; when it becomes thick, it is spread, and cut in small 
squares, that it may the sooner become dry. The indigo is then made, and 
is soon sufficiently dry to be marketable. — I suppress details contained in a 
much longer memoir, of which I furnish only an extract. It was important 
to make known, that there exists a certain process, by pursuing which there 
is no fear of being deceived in the fabrication of indigo. 
• u Experience has proved that this process has never failed to produce 
camplete success ; more than fifteen hundred cuves, fabricated according to 
it in different quarters of St Domingo, have famished proofs of its cor- 
rectness.'' 
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<&r6, attention, and experience, are requisite irt this, than (he 
" jtfecedirig operation. According as it is well or ill performed, 
it may correct the errors of imperfect fermentation, or may 
Occasion the loss of indtgd which has thus far been correctly 
fabricated. If it be not sufficiently beaten, the grain is left 
diffused in the water, without re- uniting at the bottom of the 
cuve; the mass of feculent matter that forms the indigo is also 
diminished. If it be beaten too much, the grain is dissolved 
and brokenV 

The facility with which the grain precipitates to the bottom 
of the batterie, is an unequivocal sign that the beating has 
arrived at the correct point. We should not hesitate to pour 
off the water, and to empty the miry or feculent matter mto 
the third cuve, or Riposoir. 

It only remains to put the indigo in sacks, which should be 
suspended to facilitate the expression of the water it still 
retains. It is then put to dry in the sun, in boxes made for 
the purpose. Before it is perfectly dry, it is cut in small 
pieces of an inch square, which detach themselves readily 
from the box when the indigo is entirely dry. The inhabi- 
tants of Terra Firma dry the indigo under sheds. This 
method is more tedious, but is favourable to the quality of 
the indigo. Its combination is more intimate, as is proved by 
the hardness it acquires. The different actions it experiences 
increase its lustre. In short, the weight in proportion to 
bulk is greater than that of indigd dried in the sun. Yet; 
however well dried and drained the indigo may be, it always 
experiences in the first months of its fabrication a diminution 
sufficiently evident to warrant a hastening of the sale. 

It is customary to pack the indigo in barrels, and thus to 
circulate it in commerce. The Spaniards alone put it into 
packages of a hundred pounds, and so well conditioned, that 
the rough usage they encounter between the place of manu- 
facture and the sea-port does not occasion any damage. 

Indigo is packed in sacks of coarse linen, and the sack ia 
covered with a beef's hide, so hermetically sewed, that nothing 
c*n penetrate it. These packets are called seroons: they 
possess great advantages over barrels; they are more solid; 



may fall on stones without incurring danger ; and are mucii. 
more convenient for transportation. Two seroons make the 
lead of one animal. They are stowed to much greater ad* 
vantage in stores and buildings; and in their circulation ia 
Europe, they have. much less to fear from the carelessness or 
unskilful ness of carriers*— Depon's Travels in South America* 
▼ei i., p, 406, &c. ...«..• 
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\, An Account of a Tribe of People called 
•Kroomen, hiliabiting a small District qf the 
Grain Coast of Africa, between Cape Mount 
and Cape Palmas. By the late Thomas 
LUD£AM, Esq. formerly Governor of Sierra. 
Leone, and one of the Commissioners, oj ? Afri* 

can Inquiry. 

. '.■*•■> 

THE district inhabited hy the Kroomen, extends, accord*, 
ing to the maps, about twenty miles along the* t coasts front 
north-west to south-east. Its extent inland i&aot accurately 
known, tot* it is supposed, from the best information; L could 
procure,. not to. exceed the same distance, and may,: perhaps, 
fall considerably shortiof it: it cannot be gneat, sis the Kroo- 
men have no towns except on .the sea coast. ,Tbe Kroo coun* 
try lies between 4° 54' and 5° 7 ' N. latitude. FettreuKroo, the- 
principal town, is in long. 7° 48' W. 

The general aspect of the country is champaign, and it tsv 
tery woody. It is free, however, from, marshes* I(a chief 
vegetable productions are rice, cassada, yams, ptatoteoes* and 
Malaguetta pepper. The rice which it produces la valued by- 
European* on account of ita superior whiteness. t*whaf is- in^ 
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general to be met with on the Coast The rivers which ran 
through it do not appear to be large, nor to rise at any great 
distance from the coast, although the Kroomen, whose repre-: 
sentatioos of distance are not very precise, speak of them as 
extending a great way. They are said to be full of banks 
and shoals, which obstruct the navigation. 

In the Kroo country there are but five towns, viz. Little- 
kroo, which is the northernmost ; then Settra-kroo, which is 
the chief town; then Kroo-bah, Kroo-settra, and, lastly, 
Will's-town. A few small villages, inhabited by strangers 
or slaves, are said to be scattered over the intermediate space, 
and at a greater distance from the shore, probably for the 
purpose of carrying on their cultivation. The population of 
this small district is supposed to be greater than in most 
other countries on the Coast, No less than 800 Kroomen 
were estimated to be working as labourers at Sierra I<eone in 
the year 1 809; and Kroomen are to be found, though not in such 
large bodies, yet in considerable numbers, at every factory, nay 
at almost every village, in the intermediate space, which is an 
extent of 350 miles.' Besides this, they are employed by all 
the vessels trading between Cape Mount and Cape Pal mas, to 
carry on their trade, as factors and interpreters, and also to 
assist in the work of navigation, and particularly in manning 
boats. They are also to be found, though in inferior num- 
bers, on other parts, of the Coast. The Kroomen who thus 
employ themselves, either as traders, sailors, or labourers, at 
8 distance;. from home, are seldom less than fifteen years of 
age or: more than forty. Those who remain at home are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, and a few in fishing. They 
rear aflso a few cattle. The articles which they cultivate are' 
rice, cassada, '.yams, and plantanes. The land seems to 
fbcova common stock, and not to descend by inheritance. 
Each man settles, or rather cultivates, where he pleases. Agri- 
cultural labour is conducted chiefly by women, though some- 
times by domestic slaves. , 

: The commerce of the Kroomen is carried on entirely by 
barter, as they have no fixed medium of exchange. The 
articles which are in greatest demand among them are to.* 
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bacco; cotton cloth of East India fabric; a few English shawls 
and handkerchiefs; hats; leather trunks; fire-arms ; bar-iron, 
which they manufacture themselves into implements of hus- 
bandry ; knives; &c.; and cowries, which are used in making 
their fetishes or amulets. In return for these articles, they 
sell a little ivory, palm-oil, Malaguetta pepper, and rice, 
and 'occasionally supply ships with fire- wood, plantanes, 
cassada, and even with bullocks. They will sometimes row 
off in very small canoes to ships at a distance of four leagues 
from the shore, with not more of these articles than will pro- 
cure for them a few leaves of tobacco, reckoning their toil 
and hazard as nothing. Their chief article of barter, how- 
ever, is their labour, which they hire to Europeans in the 
way which has been already described. This is the source 
from which they derive by far the greater part of their im- 
ported commodities.^ They have long been the exclusive in- 
termediate merchants, or rather factors, between the vessels 
trading on this part of the coast and the people of the in- 
terior ; and while the Slave Trade flourished, this employ- 
ment occupied a considerable number of hands. Since the 
abolition of that trade they have sought other lines of ser- 
vice, and, in the year 1809, as has been already mentioned, 
the number of those who bad hired themselves as labourers 
at Sierra Leone alone, a place distant about 350 miles from 
their own country, was estimated at 800. 

The form of their government is monarchical ; but it ap- 
pears that the old men (the Aristocracy) of the country possess 
considerable influence, and that the power of the monarch is 
small, except when it is supported by their influence. Each 
town has a chief, whom they designate King, at least in con- 
versing with Europeans; but there is one chief who is con- 
sidered as superior to the rest, and who rules over the whole. 
The power, however, of the inferior chiefs seems to be very 
great in their own districts, and their power is probably he- 
reditary. At the same time the children of the greatest 
chiefs work, as labourers, while they are young men, in ex- 
actly the same manner as the lowest of the people ; nor are 
they to be distinguished, on ordinary occasions, either by 

N 
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their dress, or by the superior respect which is paid to 
them. v 

With respect to the principal monarch, I apprehend that 
his power is seldom brought into action ; and that instead of 
being the source of all authority, the fountain of justice, the 
original proprietor and ultimate heir of all lands, he is in 
general no more than the last referee in important disputes, 
and the person in whose name business with other countries 
is transacted. A national war indeed must, in conformity 
with this last principle, be carried on in his name; and 
backed by this, the real agents compel the services of all the 
people ; but independently of the concurring roice of those 
head men, who possess the greatest share of activity and ta- 
lent, his power is probably far less than that of some of his 
own subordinate chiefs. This is a remark which applies not 
to the Kroo country in particular, but to all the African 
tribes which have not adopted the Mohammedan faith. 

I could not learn distinctly in what manner the chief au- 
thority was conveyed, whether by inheritance or otherwise* 
I have reason to believe that a sort of prime minister, or vice- 
king, is named by the king, who, in case of the king's death, 
will possess the sovereign power; but whether as a mere 
locum tenens on account of the youth of the regular successor, 
or whether, being in possession of the chief power, he will 
continue to hold it till his own death, or whether he has been 
Chosen as being the next heir in lineal succession, and there- 
fore will succeed as a matter of course, I could not learn, 
A mourning, or cry, of seven days continuance, takes place 
on the death 6f a king, during which time it appears thai 
all arrangements respecting the succession are made. 

Although wars are probably not frequent among them, yet 
the Kroomen of different towns have sometimes very serious 
quarrels. One took place lately between the people of Wills- 
town and those of one of the other towns. It originated in a 
private quarrel between two individuals, Tom Niminee and 
Jumbo, the people of each town taking part with their towns- 
man until it became an actual war between the two towns. 
The war is suspended for the present, but the quarrel is not 
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yet decided. The Kroomen say, that the " king has not 
spoken yet." The following are all the particulars I have 
been. able, to collect of this affair. Jumbo appears to have 
been by right the head of all the Kroos; he was at least a 
man of high consequence among them. The father of Ton} 
Niminee* was chief of Kroo Settra, and Jumbo deprived him 
of his dignity. The old man retired into the woods and died, 
His son determined to be avenged on Jumbo, and engaged the 
people of Wappoo (the next town south of the Kroo country) 
to make war on him. They were successful, and Jumbo waft 
obliged to fly to Rock Sesters, (a place at some distance to 
windward* that is, northward)! where he remained seven years. 
During his stay at this place, he seized a chief who had been 
sent into the river Sesters by Tom Niminee, and killed him* 
Niminee sent to require pecuniary satisfaction for the murder, 
according to custom, but was refused ; and Jumbo has since 
found himself strong enough to return to his own country* 
Some of the people farther inland (Bushmen as they are called 
by the Kroomen) were hired to help him; and it is chiefly by 
means of mercenaries that the war has been prosecuted by 
both parties; "Kroomen not liking to fight against Kroomen/ 9 
It appeared that in this war all Kroomen who happened to be 
made prisoners were released on paying a ransom, or rather 
making a present according to the ability of the captive ; and 
this, I apprehend, is the common practice with respect to 
Kroomen, though I have been informed that in some cases 
they punish them by a severe whipping, and then send them 
home. It seems clear they neither kill nor sell them. How 
they proceed with respect to prisoners of other tribes is not 
so clear. 

The submission of Kroomen to their superiors is carried sq 

* Tom Niminee is a short but stoat man. He was dressed very gaily 
when I saw him, in a piece of showy handkerchiefs of English manufao* 
tare. A silver plate was suspended from his neck, with an inscription* 
purporting that it was given him by R. Hume, owner of the John and 
Sarah (I think), for his gallantly recovering that vessel when cut off by the 
crew, and the captain killed. It is, however, a very shabby plate, and the 
orthography of the inscription not very correct. 
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far, that when one of these commits a theft, for instance*, the 
rest will run every hazard arising from judicial perjury, and 
resist every temptation of reward, rather than reveal it; and 
tf there be no other mode of saving their superior from dis- 
grace and punishment, they will take the crime on themselves 
and suffer its penalty. Many facts of this kind occurred at 
Sierra Leone. Among themselves, theft is punished by 
whipping. The punishment of adultery is by fine. Murder 
may be punished with death, but it may also be always atoned 
for by a pecuniary fine. Witchcraft is always punished* 
capitally, but I know only one instance of it. Among Kroo- 
men no offence is punished with slavery ; nor is any Kroo- 
xnan permitted to be sold on any account whatsoever. While 
the Slave Trade lasted, they were notoriously in the habit of 
kidnapping and selling the " Bushmen' 1 who came down to 
the coast for the purposes of trade ; whom also, in their capa- 
city of factors, they were in the regular practice of defrauding 
to a considerable amount. 

In respect to the external appearance of the Kroomen, they 
are seldom very tall ; but they are well made, muscular, vi- 
gorous, and active. They wear no clothes, except a small 
piece of Bast-India cloth wrapped round their loins; but they 
are fond of obtaining hats and old woollen jackets, which they 
are allowed to wear in their own country in the rainy season. 
A few wear European clothing while at Sierra Leone. They 
are extremely sensible of the cold during the rainy season, 
but never appear to suffer from the heat. The form of the 
African head differs in general from that of the European ; but 
I think this difference is less in the Kroomen than in any other 
natives. whom I have seen. In their temper, they are gene- 
rally gay and cheerful ; and this leads them to be very noisy 
and talkative. They sometimes shew a talent for mimicry. 
They seldom learn to speak English well, and of course they 
must understand it but imperfectly ; the few who do under- 
stand it, become, I think, more readily expert at whatever 
business they are employed in than most other natives. They 
are very fond of adopting English names; but their choicels 
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sometimes very whimsical, such as Pipe of Tobacco, Bottle of 
Beer, Papaw Tree, &c. They are quick in feeling insults', 
or even harsh and angry expressions, and they immediately 
become sulky and untraceable. But they will bear arty 
censure, even a sharp blow or two when their negligence de- 
serves it, if it can be so contrived as to seem given more in 
jest than in earnest. In their general course of conduct, they 
are rather deliberate than impetuous; but they are far more 
courageous than the generality of the natives about Sierra 
Leone. 

I presume they are hospitable, from the readiness with 
which, when absent from their country, those who are em* 
ployed, and consequently are receiving wages, support those 
who are unable to obtain work. 

When hired by the month, their wages depending on the 
time they are at work, not upon the work performed, they are 
apt to be very indolent, unless carefully superintended. But 
they are fond of task work, or working by the piece; and 
exert themselves exceedingly when th« reward is proportioned 
to the labour.' When I first arrived in Africa in 1797, it was 
deemed a gross absurdity to imagine that a Krooman would 
do any kind of work unconnected with boats and shipping, 
as in that way alone they had hitherto been employed; and it 
was supposed their prejudices against innovation could never 
be overcome. Necessity forced us to try the experiment ; and 
we now find that Kjoomen will employ themselves in agri- 
cultural labour, or in any other way by which they can £et 
money. They seem to think, at the same time, some kinds 
of work much more creditable than others. The washer- 
women at Sierra Leone have lately employed their hired 
Kroomen in carrying home baskets of wet clothes from the 
brook. I have heard them grumble very much under their 
burdens, because " man was made to do woman's work ;* 
nevertheless, as they gain money by it, they are disposed to 
put up with the 1 indignity. 

In their expenditure tfiey are most rigid economists: a 
little tobacco is the only luxury which they allow themselves. 
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In every other respect they are contented wjth the barest 
necessaries. They are allowed nothing more for their sub- 
sistence than two pounds of red rice a day, (which makes only 
from one pound and a half to* one pound and three quarters 
when clean and fit for use), and of this they will sell half when 
rice is dear. Though extremely fond of rum when given to 
them, I believe that they never buy it. I speak generally; 
for some will never drink it though offered to them. Their 
clothing I have spoken of already : probably it does not cost 
them ten shillings in a year. The residue of their gains is 
Converted carefully into such goods as are most valuable in 
their own country. In eighteen months or two years, a suf- 
ficient stock having been collected, the Krooman returns home 
with his wealth. A certain portion is given to the head men 
of the town; all his relations and friends partake of his 
bounty, if there be but a leaf of tobacco for each ; his mother, 
if living, has a handsome present. All this is done in order 
" to get him a good name :" what remains is delivered to his 
father " to buy him a wife." * One so liberal does not long 
want a partner: the father obtains a wife for him; and after 
a few months of ease and indulgence, he sets off afresh for 
Sierra Leone, or some of the factories on the coast, to get more 
money. By this time he is proud of being acquainted with 
" white man's fashion ;" and takes with him some raw, in- 
experienced youngster, whom he initiates into his own pro- 
fession, taking ne small portion of the wages of the Sieve for 
his trouble, in due time his coffers are replenished ; he re- 
turns home; confirms his former character for liberality; and 
gives the residue of his wealth to his father to " get him an* 
other wife." In this way he proceeds perhaps for ten or 
twelve years, or. more, increasing the number of his wives, 
and establishing a great character among his countrymen; 
but scarcely a particle of his earnings is at any time applied 
to his own use. I have heard of one Krooman who had 
eighteen wives : twelve and fourteen I am. told are not un- 
common : the Kroomen who returned home in the Croeodile 
frigate, when that vessel went down the African coast with 
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the Commissioners of African Inquiry, bad mostly three or . 
four*. 

The number of Kroo canoes which push off to trading 
vessels, many miles from land, with trifling articles for sale, is 
another proof that they do not spare their labour if they 
have the slightest hope of profit. Two or three pounds of 
tobacco is, perhaps, the utmost they can get in exchange for 
their goods ; and for this trifle they will sometimes row oat 
to sea ten, twelve, or fifteen miles. We had not less than 
twenty canoes at a time about the Crocodile, one afternoon, 
offering their fish for sale; and they kept up with us, 
by means of their paddles, more than an hour, while the 
Crocodile was going from five, to six knots by the log. A 
leaf or two of tobacco was all they got for a fish ; and few of 
them had any considerable number for sale. In coming up 
with the vessel it was estimated that they could not go . at a 
less rate than seven knots an hour : yet in many instances the 
canoe was paddled by only two men. 

Every thing I have observed in the Kroomen tends to con- 
vince me that they are very sensible to honour and dishonour; 
yet T almost doubt whether they have any notion of crimes, 
distinct from the notion of injuries. Theft is certainly not 
discreditable among them: their principal people are more 
than suspected of making their inferiors practise it, and 
sharing the gain. The inferior will often confess it when 
really innocent, and will readily bear the punishment, in 
order to conceal the true criminal. Two Kroomen had been 
severely punished for theft at Sierra Leone, and were banish* 
ed from the settlement : of course, they were pennyless : I 
asked another Krooman what their fathers would say to them: 
" Oh, their fathers will curse [i.e. abuse] them too much? 
— " What will they say to them?" u You fools/' they 

9 One of the Kroomen on board haying been asked what he would do 
with so much money as he was possessed of, replied, that he hoped he had 
enough to buy him two wives, to add to the two he already had acquired. 
When he had got the additional two, he would return to Sierra Leone and 
get more money. His father, who was still living, he said, " had got 
eighteen wives." The wives, of course, are servants who labour for him in 
the field as well as in the house. 
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will say, " here bare ydu been all this time to white-maa's 
country; and now, when you come home, you bring nothing 
back."— ?If trust be reposed in them, I think they seldom be- 
tray it. I recollect, when I first knew them* that their cha- 
racter for honesty stood very high; but this waa owing, I 
think, to the very different manner in which they were then 
employed. On ship-board they could not easily conceal 
What they stole : and, moreover, they could not accumulate 
property in a gradual manner : they received no pay till the 
voyage was ended, or the service finished. To have possessed 
goods before that time would have excited suspicion ; after- 
wards there was, no opportunity for plunder. They are now 
almost a nuisance at Sierra Leone from the dishonesty of 
many among them ; yet I cannot think that theft is a general 
habit practised indifferently by all who have a fair oppor- 
tunity of committing it. With regard to veracity, if the 
interest of their head men, or indeed of any of their towns- 
men, be concerned, not the smallest dependance can be 
placed on any thing they say. If a Kropraan, by speaking 
the truth, should bring evil upon another, it would be an 
injury as much as if the evil were produced by his speaking 
falsely, and therefore would be just as much a ground for 
enmity and revenge. But take away their slavish fear*>of 
each other, especially of their head men, and they do not ap- 
pear to be often induced to depart from truth 1 . 

In their own country they are said to be "cruel, especially 
to mariners shipwrecked among them *. At Sierra Leone I 
recollect no particular marks either of a humane or an in-, 
'humane disposition. They are continent when absent from 
their own country : I do not recollect an instance of their 
being involved in any dispute for their failing in this respect. 
Murder, I have already said, may generally, if not always, 
be compensated by money. 

* This is probably true. No European factories are placed in their own 
country, though they conduct the trade for Europeans along the whole of 
the Grain and Ivory Coast. I apprehend they would not refuse permission 
to place a factory among them : but they would soon plunder it, and perhaps 
would from the first intend to do so. 
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Witchcraft they dread, and of Coarse abhor i I better* it if' 
the only offence which is unpardonable. They have the same 
implicit faith in fetishes, or amulets, as other heathen tribes: 
and the same belief of the agency of invisible powers, under r 
the direction of particular men. I believe it is very much by r 
their pretensions to supernatural powers that the head men 
keep up their influence. Jumbo boasts of having two fetishes '• 
made expressly to operate on Europeans : one enables him to 1 
gain the favour of white men in general : the other guards hint ' 
from the " palavers' 1 which individuals might occasionally ' 
bring against him. The favour he suddenly obtained after - 
having been banished from the colony, doubtless, confirmed ' 
his countrymen in their belief of the efficacy of these charms.' 
Nor are they without a real effect, through their power over ' 
the imagination. Jack, a Krooraan, who was a domestic of 
mine till I paid my last visit to England, had disregarded the' 
nightly watch which the governor had required all the inha-' 
bitantsto keep in their turn; and the head Krbomen called 4 
on him to pay his fines. He suspected that they deceiv-' 
ed him grossly in the amount, and refused to pay. He : 
was right ; they had charged him nearly double what the 1 
officer of the watch had directed them to demand. They* 
were vexed, however, that he had dared to oppose them ; : 
and uttered, 1 believe, some obscure intimations of revenge.' 
Jack, ere long, found himself indisposed, arid believed that- 
some of these head men had bewitched him ; and, although* 
he had no severe or even distinct illness that I could learn, 
yet he pined away, became feeble and languid, and had al- f 
ways some pain or uneasiness to complain of. ' At length, he* 
determined to return to his own country : "for his brother 
there 1 was a greater witch than any of the head men here ;' 
and He would soon make a fetish that would be too strong for 
theirs." To the Kroo country he went ; and, having confiV 
dence that he was ten-bewitched, he recovered of course. Ai 
we passed down .the coast, I saw him at Cape Mesurado; to 
which place he had come in the hope of procuring a passage 
to Sierra Leone. He declared himself to be quite well; eM 
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though ,1 thought he looked ill and emaciated compared with 
what he had been when, in my service. 

One of the greatest drawbacks from the usefulness of the 
Kroomen* aa hired labourers, at Sierra Leone, arises from 
their readiness rather to suffer in their own. persons than to 
bear testimony against each other. Detection is rendered 
se difficulty and a thief of consequence can command so- 
many accomplices (for they scarcely dare refuse their aid, 
and never dare to inform), that the temptation to steal ia 
increased ten-fchL The public punishment which our law* 
impose ia far less feared than the sure and secret vengeance of 
the magician. The artifices by which they often escape in our 
courts of justice are deemed vain against invisible powers. I 
should not wonder if these natives, instead of admiringnthe 
impartiality of onr laws, should despise them for their in- 
efficiency; , and give a sincere preference to the unerring de- 
cisions of the Red-xooUr. It has been the fashion lately to 
say, that they are taught to steal from? their infancy, — thai 
they da not know it to be criminal,— and therefore that it ia 
unjust to. punish them* This ia at least teaching them that 
they have a good excuse for stealing; and the natural conse- 
fnenee is, thai they eteal more. But they know and declare, 
that theft ia punished in their own country exactly as it ia 
la Sierra Leone ; and if a man steal from them, they shew 
him little mercy. No men knew better how to urge the un- 
inspected integrity of their former character in proof of the 
improbability that they should have committed a particular 
theft, no* laid to their charge. It ia not raw and untaught 
Krootnen who purloin the goods of others; but those wha 
have lived long among Europeans ; who are fluent in their 
language acquainted with their manners, and perhaps, arm 
•taut to give upi their life of labour and wandering, in order 
to settle in their own country* and whose character among; 
Saropeana ia therefore of lesa consequence. It is scarcely 
worth while to have said so much on the subject: .but pity for 
•U those, however guilty, wha suffer under laws or by autho* 
sjtyestabliaoed on. the eUprinctjpfeti ia-an essential part of the 
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mew p r inciples : and of course their guilt is extenuated by 
# every possible means, that punishment may seem cracky? 
end law, oppression. 

I do not believe that human sacrifices exist among the' 
Kroomen. 

The state of the Kroomen in respect to intellectual im* 
provement may be considered as stationary ; and from what 
has been already said, it seems hardly possible it should* be 
progressive. It is universally admitted, that if a Krooman 
were to learn to read and write, he would be put to death raV 
mediately. Distinction, respect, power, among his own conn* 
trymen, as soon as age permits St, are the objects of every 
Krooman ; he is trained up in the habit of looking forward te 
tfyese as to all that is honourable or desirable; his life is spent 
in seeking them by the only means which the customs of hit 
country allow : when possessed of them, every exertion i* 
need to train others in the same principles, in order that be 
may keep and enjoy what he has acquired with so muck 
labour. All this is supported by superstition ; and under the 
cloak of superstition are cruelty and injustice. Who shall 
break through these shackles ? Premiums have been proposed 
to Kroomen, if they would settle in Sierra Leone; bat take 
away from the Krooman his desire of respect and distinction 
in his own country, and you take away his very motive for 
that industry and self-denial which procure for h'rm, at present, 
a preference over other natives. 

The indifference of Kroomen to European arts and Euro* 
lepean comforts, made me once think them a very dell race ef 
men, to say the least I was struck when I firtt came to 
Africa with the different manner in which a Krooman ami * 
Maodingo'man (a Mohammedan) viewed an English deck. 
It was a new thing to both of them. The Krooman eyed it 
attentively for about a minute, but with an unmoved counte- 
nance, and then walked away to look at something else, wm% 
out saying a word. The Mandingo man could not sufficiently 
admire the equal and constant motion of the" pendulum; his 
attention was repeatedly drawn to it; he made all possible 
inquiries as to the cause of its motion; he renewed the sub- 
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ject next morning, and' could hardly be persuaded that 4)i* 
pendulum had continued to " walk/' as he called it, all night, la 
general, I think, the case is nearly the same. They have little 
or no curiosity about things which are of no use in their own 
country ; they are careless about our comforts and luxuries; 
none of them have been rendered necessary by habit, and they 
would often be inconsistent with the principal objects of their 
pursuit. But Kroomen are sufficiently acute and observant 
where the occasion calls their minds into action ; but it is 
rather from a general view of their character and conduct that 
I say this, than from particular specimens of ingenuity- They 
have not the use of letters, and will not permit their children 
to learn ; they talk miserably bad English : living by daily 
labour, which is paid for in European goods, they have.no oc- 
casion for manufactures of their own. They have but few oppor- 
tunities, therefore, of displaying peculiar talents. They make 
their own canoes, several of their implements of agriculture, 
and some trifling musical instruments: I know not of any 
thing else worthy of notice. I ought not to omit, however, 
that they sometimes plead in their own defence with much 
art. The evidence against one of the very last 1 examined on 
a charge of theft was so strong, that few men would have bad 
the boldness to deny the charge. The culprit, however, began 
a long speech with expressing bis sorrow that I was not born a 
a Krooman, and proceeded to enlarge on the superior ability 
I should in that case have possessed to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, in all cases wherein Kroomen were con- 
cerned ; not forgetting the security against deception which 
I might possibly have obtained by means of those fetishes of 
which white men knew not the value or the use. . Had 1 
possessed but these advantages, I should have known, he 
argued, how much more safely I might rely on his veracity 
than on all the evidence produced against him; although it 
was backed by the unfortunate circumstance of the stolen 
goods being found in his possession. The substance of his 
defence was, that he had fairly purchased the goods, not 
knowing them to be stolen; and that Kroomen, whom ho 
named, were witnesses of the transaction* though for private 
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reasons they would not speak. His guilt was clear : but, had 
he possessed a tolerable character, he would, have bad some 
chance of escaping with a timid jury. He had been tried 
once or twice before, and acquitted. 

I believe the chief amusement which' prevails among the 
Kroomen is dancing. ' One of them on board the Crocodile 
had a set of dominos, which he had purchased at Sierra 
Leone. He told me the Kroomen were fond of playing with 
them. I mention so trifling a circumstance because I know 
of no other instance in which the natives have adopted or 
imitated European amusement^ .though they have - several 
amusements of the same general class among themselves. 
Every departure from old customs, alsp, is worthy of some 
note among a people whose peculiar character seems to be so 
much formed by, and dependant on, the peculiar customs 
and ideas which in their own country are transmitted un- 
altered from generation to generation. 

I believe that very few slaves exist in the Kroo country, . 
and those few are little valued ; being placed in the country, 
and land given them on which they are left to subsist them- 
selves. Occasionally the master sends to them for a portion 
of the articles they raise, if he chance to be in want of them : 
but they seem not to depend «^>on the labour of slaves for 
their own maintenance; nor do they consider it as produc- 
tive of much profit: I speak, however, from but imperfect 
information. What slaves they have are chiefly those, who, 
being brought from the interior for sale, are refused by the 
ships on the coast as being too old. 

A Krooraan will never sell a Krooman, nor allow him to 
be sold by others if he can prevent it. Partly from their 
general usefulness on the coast, partly from the probability 
that the sale of a Krooman would.be severely revenged, they 
go about evefy where, in slave ships and to slave factories, 
and; are active agents in the Slave Trade, without any mora 
apprehension: of being sold themselves than if they were 
British mariners. At home, their numbers make them fay 
midaWe to their neighbours ; aud they seem seldom to be 
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engaged in wtr, but when great divisions exist among them- 
selves: few, therefore, are ever sold. 
The numerals in the Kroo language are as fellows : 

One, . • • • Ddh, or Duh. 

Two, . . . Sou, or Saung. 

Three, . . Tau, or Tdh. 

Four, . . • Nytah, (one syllable). 

Five, . . . M6. 

Six, . . . . Mdne&h Diih. 

Seven, . . Mfae&h Saung. 

Eight, . . Moneah Tdh. 

Nine, . . • Sep-ah-duh. 

Ten, . • . Pod-ah, or Poone&h. 

Eleven, . Podneah D&h. 

I add a few more specimens of the language. 

Moon, Off. 

Sun, ...... Girth* 

Night, . . . . . Wdaroo-aK. 

Man, Nyiroh, or NyUydh'. 

Woman,. • . . Bi-yinoh\ 

Fire, ....... Nyer, (one syllable). 

Water, Hi. 

Sea, ....... Yimooz. 

Caasada, .... Stigiiruh. 

Rice, Quoh\ 

. Nearly all the vowels are pronounced very short j the con- 
sonants indistinct; with occasionally a strong nasal sound, parti* 
eularly in the numbers two and three:— an apostrophe after 
a word marks that short breakmg-off of a sound, (without 
dwelling on the first letter, or connecting it smoothly with the 
first letters of the next word,) which is common fas many km* 
fotges on the coast. 
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9. Notes made by the late THOMAS LtJDLAlT, 
Esq. on a Voyage from Sierra Leone to the 
Gold Coast, in the Prosecution 6f the Objects 
of the Commission qf African Inquiry. 
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On thelOtb of February, 1810, Commodore Colmnbine 
and Mr. Ltidlam (two of the Commissioners appoint* by bit 
Majesty for investigating the state of the different forts and 
settlements on the Coast of Africa) arrived at Sierra Leone, in 
bis Majesty's ship Crocodile, where they met Mr. Dawes, the 
third Commissioner. The state of afifirs baring rendered it 
expedient that Commodore Columbine should be appointed 
Governor of tbe^eUkment of Sierra Leone, he assumed thai 
office on the L2ta of the same month. The Commissioner* 
applied themselves immediately to the formation 1 of varkrap 
report* on the existing state of the civil establishment in the 
colony r on the changes which it was advisable te make, and 
on other point* connected with: it. These reports were com* 
pleted on the 26th of February. But the situation of the 
colony rendered it impossible for the commissioners to pro- 
ceed, until the order of things, which Governor Columbine 
felt it bis duty to introduce, was firmly established. It wae 
the middle of April before Messrs. Dawes and Ludlam were 
able to depart on the business of the commission ; Governor 
Columbine still remaining at Sierra Leone* in pursuance of 
the instructions he had received from hie Majesty's Mini* 
sters. 

TumUy, April 17, I8KH went on board his Majesty's ship 
Crocodile, with Mr. Dawes, at half past six in the morning. 
The ship got under weigh about seven, and proceeded to the 
westward, in order to clear the shoals of St. Anne. 

In reading AsUej'a voyages* I am surprised at the difference 
ef the names, both of countries and nations, from those wMcfe 
we are familiar with at present . The south sides of the Sierrw 
Leone river is commonly called Bullom-berre, of which various' 
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interpretations are given. The Timmanees, whom we are apt 
to consider at the possessors of the whole country, are seldom-' 
mentioned as a nation in the old voyages. 

Friday, April 20. In the morning early, saw the Turtle 
Islands; which we passed, endeavouring to get into the meri- 
dian of Cape St. Anne: bat the wind dying away, we were 
obliged to anchor a little to the westward. At a quarter past 
seven In the evening, a tornado came on from E.by S. It 
proved not ^yery violent. The latitude of the northernmost 
of the Turtle Wands is 7^ 41'. The lat. of Cape St. Anne is 
7 P 34': its long. 12°5^W. . - 

The Turtle Islands lie, at the N. W. end of .Sherbro Island ; : 
between the latter and the shoals of St. Anne, extending' 
about twelve miles from one extremity to the other. The ' 
largest I should guess to be about two miles in length. They' 
are low and sandy ; but were formerly reported to be very ' 
fruitful. At present the inhabitants employ themselves • 
much in making salt; which they exchange for rice, &c. I 
have not been able to ascertain their exact number*: some' 
of the smallest are too low and sandy, to be capable of cul- ; 
tWation ; but the principal islands are well inhabited, never 
having been disturbed during the late war between Calker 
and Clevland; though nearly the whole of Sherbro Island' 
war desolated. The Turtle Islands are a part of the hereditary 1 
possessions of the Calkers. '• 

' The whole space included between the shoals of St. Anne/ 
the Turtles, and Sherbro Island, on one side, and the main 
land <mi Hue other, appears to have been called the Bay of St.* 
Anne by the Portuguese. It has no other name than Sherbro 
River in modern maps ; except a small part of it, situated 
between the Banana and Plantain Islands, which has obtain- 



* They are said to have been formerly more numerous than at present s 
two are said to "have been completely overwhelmed by tbe sea within thirty 
years. . Clevland (a mulatto chief in the Sherbro) once told me that the 
channels leading to York Island (formerly possessed by tbe African Com* 
nany) are sensibly shallower than they were. It is probable from the posi- 
tion of the ruins of the fort on that island (which extend some distance into 
the water) that the sea has been gradually gaining upon the land. 
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«d the appellation of. Yawry Bay, from a blunder of some 
masters of merchantmen who were examining it. 

The confusion of names among these islands and rivers is 
indeed singular. 

The Sierra Leone river, at least from the junction of the 
Rokelle and Port Logo rivers to Tagrin Point, is often called 
in books and maps the River Mitomba, a name scarcely 
known upon the spot *. Sometimes the whole of the Ro- 
kelle goes under the- same appellation: and sometimes it is 
called the River Tagrin. In old books it is called Karo- 
konef. 

The Turtle Islands have been called the Isles Tota, or 
Plantino$; which has occasioned these islands to be strangely 
confused with those now called the Plantains, in the descrip- 
tion of both given in Astley's Voyages, ii. p. 520, 521. In 
the map given at p. 305, in the same volume, the latter are 
called Sombrero*. 

The contradictory names given to the rivers in the neigh* 
bourhood of Sherbro$ Island are not worth particular notice. 
The Tyah river (commonly called the Deongty is unques- 

9 Tomb*, or Tombey, is the name of a point, or island, a little above 
Bance Island : whence this name is probably derived. Ma is the title of 
any woman of rank and consequence ; Ma-torabev would mean strictly the 
Mistress of Tombey : and the European appellations of these rivers and 
countries are very often derived from the principal persons inhabiting 
them. 

t Rohm, here called Rahone, is 8 principal town in the Rokelle river* Ka 
is the mark of the genitive cise : Ka-rokm, therefore, which in strictness 
of interpretation is Rokon's, when applied to a river means the River of 
Rokon. Ka-yon is the name of a particular grass in that country. It was 
first sown there by an European called John. Ka-yon, therefore, means 
John's grass, the term grots being understood. 

t Seybro Island is commonly called Sherbro in oar maps : it was called 
Ferula, or Farillons, by the Portuguese : by the Dutch, St. Anna, or Matte 
Quoja: and is said to have been chiefly known in the 17th century by the 
name of Matsokoy, from the prince who then governed it. Astley, pp. 531, 
529. 

§ It is also called Serbora, Madre Bemba, and Sclboba. (Astley, ubi 
supra.) Tyah is the African name lor this river: Deong is properly the 
name of the district through which the Tyah flows. 

P 
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tionably the Rio do$ Palmai of the Portuguese. (Astley, 5*1, 
529). Exactly opposite to its month it, York Island, on the 
eastern side of Seybra, or Sherbro, Island. The channel 
leading N.W. from York Island to the Bay of St* Anne, is 
that probably which is said to have, been called Torro by 
the inhabitants; that leading southward to Seybah (Sbebar), 
is the same, I imagine, to which the Portuguese gave the 
name of Rio de St. Anna. (Astley, p. 520). 

" The English African Company/' says Astley, p. 521, ii. 
" had a small fort on York Island. It was built square, with 
three round flankers and a square one, mounting eleven guns; 
and about twenty paces from the fori, on the sea beach, 
were raised two large flankers with five guns each : all built 
with lime and stone; defended by twenty .five whites and 
fifty or sixty grumettas. 

" There was another lodge on the main land, opposite to 
the east point of Sherbro Island, before the building of 
this fort, which [fort] was abandoned in 1727, as before re- 
lated." 

Scarcely a vestige of this fort now remains. The founda- 
tion of the outer flankers are visible, but are overflowed by' 
the tide. The situation must have been very unhealthy, 
being completely surrounded by marshes and mangroves'*. 

Saturday, April 21. The wind being very light, we were 
unable to do more than run a few miles along the southern 
shore of Seybra Island. 

Sunday x April 22. Divine service was performed in the 
forenoon 2 at half past three P. M. anchored off' Sey-bah 
(commonly Shebar), bar bearing about E. by N. distant four 
miles. Lieut. Cririe crossed the bar with two boats, in order 
to examine the vessels trading for slaves at York Island and 
its neighbourhood. Lat, 7°2# 40". Long, by timekeeper, 
12° Si'. 

* The S.E. point of Sherbro Island wonld be » good place for a commer- 
cial station, if fresh water is to be had there. It is close to the bar ; but 
would communicate easily with Deong and Boam rivers one way, and with 
the Gallinas the other. Beisg open to the sea, it oaght to be more hsahlry 
than most other places. .... 
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Monday April 23- Lieut. Cririe returned With the masters 
of two merchantmen, whom he suspected to be tinder false 
colours, viz. J. Vicente, jtm. of the Esperanza schooner; and 
Juan Norberto Dote, of the brig Zaragozano. 

It appeared that the schooner, which lay at York Island, 
was originally called the Fair Trader, and belonged to the 
house of Frazier and Ogden, at Boston. She was sent under 
the command of one Benjamin Waine to St. Michael's, with 
written instructions that he should there change the Teasel's 
papers by a fictitious sale, if possible; if not, he was to go to 
the Canaries for the same purpose: he was ordered to be 
most especially careful, bowever, to keep the whole manage- 
ment of both vessel and cargo in his own hands, by an agree-* 
meet to that effect with the new owner and master : and also 
to forward to America the necessary vouchers for cancelling 
the bonds which the original owners had been obliged to 
enter into in that country. The master seems to have found 
no difficulty in effecting his purpose at St. Michael's. One 
Jeronymo Vicente pretended to purchase the vessel, and put 
his son on board as captain, Mr. Waine now taking the name 
of supercargo. An agreement was also found among the 
papers, in which Vicente, senior, acknowledged that, m con- 
sideration of 100 dollars paid him for his trouble in getting the 
transfer effected, he resigned all right and title to the vessel 
and cargo, and every thing thereento belonging. He put on 
board, however, a few pieces of mttslin as a venture ; the pro- 
ceeds of which, if they could not be better disposed of, were 
to be remitted to Messrs. Ivens and Burnett, 78, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, London. Ivens and Burnett have a house at St. 
Michael's, and their names appear in several of the papers, 
not as directly concerned in the transaction, but as witnessing 
the proceedings at St. Michael's, and as testifying that Jero- 
nymo Vicente was worthy of credit and belief in all that he 
attested. There is a certificate that the cargo was landed at St 
Michael's, and a charge of 600 dollars appears in the accounts 
as being paid for duties, &c. on landing : but if it really 
were landed, it was immediately re-shipped in exactly the 
same state ; and the original invoice, signed by Frazier and 
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Ogden, was returned toWaine. Many other letters and 
papers were found agreeing perfectly with the facts as stated 
above. Indeed it can seldom happen that papers discover- 
ing so clearly every step of the fraud, can fall into the hands 
of captors. It was determined accordingly to send her to 
Sierra Leone for adjudication*. She had about ninety-six 
slaves on board. 

The master of the other vessel was a Spaniard, and on 
examination his papers appeared very clear. The suspicious 
circumstances were, that his vessel had been lately purchased 
from the Americans; and the trade was wholly managed by 
the surgeon of the vessel, who was an American, the captain 
never having been on the Coast before. 

An insurrection had happened not long since on board the 
Zaragozano, but it was feebly conducted, and quelled without 
difficulty. Twenty of the slaves jumped overboard, ef whom 
fifteen were drowned. Four got on shore, but of coarse were 
seized by the natives. I saw a note from Clevland, informing 
the captain that his people had picked them up, and that, in 
consideration of the great regard he had for the captain, they 
should be returned to him without obliging him to buy them 
all over again : for the four slaves no more wouM be demanded 
than the price of three. The ringleader was one of those who 
were recovered ; while they were flogging him, the captain 
said, he asked what was the reason of his persuading his fellow 
slaves to rise. " Because he was kept in irons."—" What 
did he mean to do,, bad they succeeded?" " To kill the cap- 
tain ; run the vessel ashore, and make their escape/ 9 He waa 
most heavily ironed when Lieut Cririe saw him. 

The crews of both vessels, had been very sickly ; four men 
had died in the Zaragozano. I do. not recollect the amount of 
the loss on board the Esperanza. Rice is extremely scarce 
and dear, which occasioned the delay of the latter, for she had 
nearly her full complement of slaves on board. 

Tuesday, April 24. Lieut. Cririe, returned to York Island 
in order to send off the Esperanza, and to put the Spanish 

* See Appendix B, Case £. 
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captain on board the Zaragozano. Great complaints were 
wide by the crew of the latter, of his tyrannical conduct to- 
wards them. 

♦ ,. Wednesday, April 25. Lieut. Cririe returned in the after- 
'noon. Mr. Dodds, master of the Crocodile, has been endea- 
."touring to find a better passage over the bar than that by 
.which Lieut. Cririe crossed it, but without success. Lieut 
Cririe had generally about two fathoms, or two and a quarter, 
in passing the bar. Dodds, who crossed Senegal bar frequently 
last July, says, that Shebar, though certainly not quite so bad 
as the other, is not much better. 

', Thursday, April 26. Got under weigh at 4b. 30m. A.M. 
and passed the mouth of the river Gallinas in the afternoon. 
The shore is uniformly very low, with a fine sandy beach. 
The distance from Shebar to the Gallinas is evidently much 
greater than appears in the maps. The soundings are very 
regular. We had generally ten and twelve fathoms at a distance 
of from four to seven miles from the shore, till we had passed 
the Gallinhas. 

, In the evening Cape Mount was visible; and at I Oh. 30m, 
P.M. we anchored about seven miles distant from the nearest 
shore; the extremes of the high land bearing S. 58. 50. E. and 
& 42. E. by the compass. Lat. at noon 7° 14'. 

Friday, April 27* About noon, Cape Mount was brought 
to bear nearly east of the ship ; and about two in the after* 
Boon, due north, for the sake of ascertaining its latitude, and 
longitude* Time being precious, we saw no sufficient occa- 
sion for detaining the vessel by landing at the Cape: no 
English factories were there, and but little information can be 
obtained from the natives. Lat. of Cape Mount is about 6" 45'. 

Saturday, April 28. At 4h. 30m. A.M. anchored nearly 
west of Cape Mesurado, about fifteen miles distant At 
Uh. 40m. left the ship in the bay with Lieut Cririe, and landed 
about half past twelve. 

< The Cape itself is formed by a hill, about four hundred feet 
fcigh, steep on the west and north-west sides, but declining 
gradually in other directions. The French formerly projected 
a settlement here ; and it is certainly one of the strongest 
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situations for a fork that can be found on the Windward Coast 
Bat there it little other inducement for a settlement here, except 
the natural strength of the position. The productions of the 
country around it are very trifling: the river itself is con-* 
temptible ; and the bay, of which the Cape forms the southern 
extremity, lies entirely open to the winds which are reported 
to be most hazardous, viz. the north-west in the tornado season, ' 
and the sooth- west in the rainy season. 

The river Mesurado (or Rio Duro) in its natural course 
would fall into the sea close to the Cape, but a spit ot sand 
runs from the latter in a N. N. E. direction athwart the stream* 
and turns it along the shore tor about half a mile. A bar of 
hard sand even then extends itself before the river's month. 
Lteot. Cririe sounded it care fill ly in eyfery part, and found 
not more than four feet upon it at low water. The breakers 
upon the bar are indeed by no means dangerom; the least so, 
it is said, of any bar upon the const: but having crossed it; 
we found the river full of banks, and the deepest water in any 
part only eight feet. The breadth of the river at its month 
we judged to be 100 or 120 yards. In the river, just above 
where the current is turned by the spit of sand above-men* 
fjoned, are two or three small islands ; one of these is occupied 
by a factory lately kept by a Mr. Joseph Dennreon; now by 
Mr.Smalley. Asntall distance to the eastward is another factory 
kept by a Mulatto woman. The space between these two is 
snarly dry at low water. East of the former, and scarcely 
a smarter of a mile from the sea-side, a considerable branch 
of the river Meserado strikes off in a north-east direction, and 
joins the river St. Paul's about six miles above its mouth. It 
baa been reported that a similar communication existed on the 
seush«eatt with the rivers Junk and Sesters; but I am assured 
it is not the case: the natives only affirm that the heads of 
the Junk and Mesurado are not above an hour or two's waft 
from each other. Mr. Smalley informed me, that Europeans 
bad gone about forty miles up the Mesurado; but it was so 
shallow for a considerable part even of this smalt distance, 
that nothing larger than a jolly-boat could ascend it; and a 
little higher up there are foils, which prevent navigation alto- 
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getter* The river St. Paul's he spoke of as more consider- 
able, and as navigable for boats to a somewhat greater distance; 
but its channel he represented to be fall of rocks ; and, as in 
the former instance, that falls impede the passage at the 
distance of about sixty miles from the sea. 

The natural productions of the country seemed to be very 
few. Rice is raised in very small quantities; cassada, which 
requires far less attention and labour, forms the chief food of 
the inhabitants. The plantane and banana trees round the 
KingVtown (which is at the foot of the mountain), were mods 
fewer than I had been accustomed to observe in the neighbour* 
hood of Sierra Leone and Sherbro. There was not a, single 
pineapple to be found i one lime tree I saw ; and I think (bot 
am not eertain) an orange tree. We could obtain neither 
vegetables nor live stock of any kind. A little camwood, bot 
of an inferior species, comes down the river; and some ivory 
is brought along the coast from places where no factories are 
established* Nevertheless, the country does not appear lest 
fertile than the coast in general. The soil seemed the same 
as that of the low lands more to the northward ; and the hill* 
as far as I could judge, resembled the hills of Sierra Leone. I 
was surprised to find, that the king. of the country had very 
lately begun to keep cattle with a view to profit. He had ob- 
tained six of the small short-horned breed which exists to the 
southward ; they had produced him three calves, and seemed 
in excellent order. Mr. Smalley said he believed the king 
had adopted this plan in consequence of his suggestions- He 
told us also, that he had some reason to think the natives were 
preparing the ground for more rice than usual this year, as 
many vessels had lately visited the Coast for that article. 

While the slave trade existed, the commerce of this place 
was more considerable; but it never supported more than one 
or two factories. A smuggling slave trade is still carried on. 
here ; but to what extent I could not learn. A sloop, which 
had come for slaves, left the Cape about three days ago, having 
heard doubtless of our approach. What slaves she had pur* 
chased I understood to have been landed and concealed in the 
woods. 
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When we approached the shore, we saw a small pinnace, 
towards which we rowed, hoping to obtain some information 
from the people in it respecting the best place of landing. 
They endeavoured, however, to avoid ns ; and at length run 
the pinnace on the beach and fled towards the woods. One 
or two were delayed by attempting to preserve the boat from 
being injured by the surf, which gave as an opportunity of 
speaking to them; and one, who had concealed himself at a 
short distance, recollected having seen me at Sierra Leone, and 
called his companions back again. The alarm, however, spread 
generally: the ship was too far off to be visible from the 
beach ; but the Kroomen excused their fears, by pretending 
that they suspected the boats to be French. Two or three 
chiefs on the north side of the river came to the factory to. 
inquire into the cause of the alarm : I understood that they 
were very insignificant personages. A chief on the south side 
(Bah Gwogro, as well as I could make out his name,) who was 
dignified with the title of King George, was considered as 
having the factories and islands in the river under bis pro- 
tection. We were vehemently urged to visit him in the 
evening; with which at last we complied. His town, situated 
under the hill, about a hundred yards distant from the spit of 
sand, did not consist of above a dozen houses; their sides 
were formed chiefly of mats, and they were thatched with 
palm leaves. In form and size, they differed little from the 
houses I had seen in other native towns, hut on the whole 
were inferior to them. 

The Journal of Mr. Ludlam here breaks off. 
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3. Extracts from the Correspondence <f \1r. 

John Kizell with Governor Columbine* 

respecting his Negotiations with the Chiefs in 
the River Sherbro, and giving an Account of 
thai River. 

Mr. Iuzbll carried with him the following letter from Go* 

ji ■ 

vernor Columbine to the Chiefs in the Sberbro river, dated 

• > .•■*.■ ,..■•. 

August, 1810. 

" Friends; 

" I have sent Mr. Kizell to visit you on my part, 
in order that you may communicate to him any* thing that you 
may wish to say to me. 

'* With respect to the slave vessels which have been taken, 
they have been captured and condemned for breaking the laws 
of Great Britain; and for other reasons which it ia not necessary 
for me to dwell upon just now. 

" The laws of my country compel me to search all slave 
ships, and to deal with them according to the European law of 
nations and the acts of the British Parliament. 

" You .must be sensible that the Slave Trade cannot be 
carried on much longer ; and therefore I earnestly hope and 
entreat that you will turn your views to the cultivation of your 
land, by which alone you can ever rise above the poverty 
which renders you so dependent on Europe. . 

" What has the Slave Trade produced for any of you? Can 
any one ofyou.be said tp be rich? Or is any pnetof you even 
in easy circumstances ? No. t Yet all this distress,: and the 
depopulation of your country, arise merely from the sale of its 
inhabitants: instead. of keeping the Africans to till their own 
soil, they are sent to till the colonies belonging to Europe. , 

"If the inhabitants of Europe had sold each other in a like 
manner, do you suppose that we should have had ships and 
fleets, and armies, and riches, as we now have ? Certainly 
not. . % .,,.., 

. "1 hope you will allow jay friend Mr. Kizell to have* 

Q 
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sufficient portion of ground, or territory* for him to build a 
town, and to point out to you the proper mode of rearing 
those articles for trade, which will supply you with all Euro- 
pean commodities. You cannot have the least reason to be 
jealous of him ; be is one of yourselves ; and he has the wel- 
fare of you and his country very earnestly at heart : and I 
entreat you to forward his views as much as possible, and to 
join him in a noble endeavour to make yourselves and your 
children great, and your country happy. 

" I shall leave the transaction entirely to yourselves, as I 
do not intend to send a single European to live in Mr. KizeTTs 
intended town ; but I shall furnish him with tools, &c. for 
cultivation. 

/'I have no personal advantage to derive from yoar 
taking my advice on this subject; it arises merely from a 
sincere wish to see Africa in a better condition than it is at 
present. 

" I beg leave to observe* that Mr. Kizell is my friend arid 
ally, and under my protection. 

" I am, Gentlemen, &c. &c. 

(Signed) " & H. Columbine." 

The following are extracts from the letters of Mr. KiaeH to 
Governor Columbine :— • , 

September 30, 1810. 

" I have got into the Sherbro. I have acted as I thought for 
the best. When I came to York Island, I saw Mr. Clevland : 
I gave him two gallons of rum and two bars of tobacco; and I 
then shewed him your letter. When he saw it he was glad : 
he said there never was a man that ever came to this country 
who spoke so well for the welfare of the people, and the hsjp- 
piness of the country, as yon do; and that this was his 
wish for these many years past : he said he hoped it would 
be carried on. Then he told me to go to the kings to see if 
they would give me land; if not, that he wilt give fine land 
for such a noble work. Before that work should be disap- 
pointed, he would give land himself. He said he would sett! 
all His sons to yoa and Mr. Dawes to bring them op, that 
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they may help me in that good work. He sent one of his 
head men with me to Sumano (a chief), to tell him that what 
the Governor says is all good and truth : and that they must 
hear what I say to them ; for it is not from me, but from the 
Governor, who is a friend to that country. 

" I went to Sumano with the head man. I gave him the 
things you sent for him: he was glad, and all his people. I 
thon shewed them your letter. The young people were thank* 
ful for the word they heard, but there were some that did 
not like it. I then asked them, ' From the time your fathers 
began to sell slaves to this day, what have you got by it ? 
Can any of you shew me how much money you have ; how 
much gold ; how many slaves, and vessels, and cattle ; how 
many people you have ?' They said, None. Then I turned to their 
king; I asked him in what was he better than* his people? He 
said he was the poorest : he said he only talked palavers when 
any one brought them to him to talk. I then asked him, 
what they gave him for his trouble ? He said, Nothing. I 
then told him, ' Our king wants to make you rich ; and you 
must hearken to what he says. 9 He said, that my king 
talked right; he wanted the country to be free. He then 
promised that he would give land for that good work, but 
that he cannot do any thing before he sees all the rest of the 
kings. 

" 1 then led them, and went to Yohene ; where I sent for 
old King Sherbro'* son, who is my friend. I shewed him the 
things you had sent for the king: he was glad. I then 
shewed the letter to him : he said it was right. He told me 
to go with him into the town. We went. He called for 
him that stands as king, and all the people; and then he told 
me to read the letter to them. They said to me, < That book 
you bring ts good/ I then asked them if they never heard 
that there was an agreement between the King of England 
and King Sherbro? They said, ' Yes, it was as I said: they 
bad the cane that was given to King Sherbro, at that time, 
now in their hands. The old people had told them that the 
King of England was to take care of them; and they were 
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not to be made slaves; but he had forgot them/ To these 
words I could not give them an answer: not that I did not 
know how to answer it, bat I thought, if I did, I might not an- 
swer it as you might wish. So I told them they had better send 
a man to you themselves. I then told them to give me an 
answer to the letter : they said it was very good ; but that 
the)' could not say any thing before they had seen Mr. 
Clevland. I told them I had been with him, and had shewed 
him this letter, and that he liked it well. They said they 
would go to him themselves before they gave me an answer ; 
and when I came back from Kittam, I must call on them to 
receive their answer to carry to you,' 

" I then left thera and went to Shebar. The Tuckers came 
to me, and I was obliged to do to them as I had done all 
along. Many people came to hear the news : I gave them a 
little rum and tobacco : then I shewed them the letter. They 
inquired, ' If you come to stop the Slave Trade, what shall we 
do for a living?' I answered, ' You and your people, as the 
Governor says to you, must all work, as other people do/ 
Then I told them they need not to look for any more slave 
ships here. I said this, knowing the Tuckers to be the 
greatest slave traders in Sherbro. They said it was hard; but 
if it was so, they would settle a price on their camwood and 
rice, and on all that they had. I told them, they could do as 
they pleased with their goods : if they had any thing to sell, 
and another man would not give them their price, they could 
keep it. 

" I then went to Safer. There were 100 people there 
with the king. When I came, the first word was, ' Are you 
come? It is you that have got all the slave vessels taken out 
of our river. You are come to make war on us :' with much 
more to this effect. I told the king I was sent to him : why 
would he not hear what I had to say before he began to 
make these charges? There was a young man with the king, 
who Raid, < Kizell says he is sent to you : why will you not 
wait till you hear what he has to say V The king said this 
was right. I gave the Governor's letter to him. He said I 
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should not read it to him: he had a white man that could read 1 
it to him. He sent for Crundell*; and when he came, the letter 
was given to him. Crundell looked at it, and immediately 
cursed and swore, and raved : he told the king and his people 
that the Governor was a nuisance : * He is like Buonaparte : he 
wants to take the country from you. As for Kizell, he is the 
worst man the Governor could pick out at Sierra Leone to 
send to you. Kizell is a troublesome, undermining man* 
The people of Sierra Leone want to take the country, as they 
have taken my goods from me/ (probably alluding to the 
capture of slave ships). I then got up and called Mr. Taylor, 
a mulatto man, who was present, to bear witness to all that 
CrundeH had said, as he would, sooner or later, be called to 
account for it. I told him I knew he did not want the Slave 
Trade to stop-: he wished to kill the people's children and to 
drink their blood. He said he did not know what I meant, 
As for selling slaves, God had ordered them to sell slaves: if 
God did not* like it, why did he not put a stop to it ? I told 
him that God had ordered him not to swear : why did he not 
obey him in this too ? Mr. Taylor then told him, that what he 
had said against the Governor was not right: the Governor 
loved the people, and did not like they should continue in 
slavery : the letter he had sent was a friendly letter : if Kizell 
had not been a trusty man, the Governor would not have 
sent him; ' Yet you, Crundell, tell the people not to hear 
him/ Crundell asked, why had they not rather sent him the 
act, and desired him not to sell slaves? but now he would sell 
slaves. I told him that he knew the law already, but that he 
wanted to fatten on the people's blood. 

" I inquired if they did not know that there had been a 
treaty made in old time between the King of England and 
King Sherbro ? Crundel) told the people I was a liar ; and that 
there was no such thing: Banco Island f had the grant for the 
country, and no one else ; he belonged to that place, and the 
people must hearken to Bance Island. I told him I consider- 

* A,British Slave Trader. 

* formerly a great slave factory la the river Sierra Leeuc 
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ed Baace Island merely as a private factory, which had 
nothing to do with government affairs. ' Yon say the people 
mast hearken to Bance Island, and that you are oae of them: I 
fell you Bance Island is now of no more consequence than the 
dirt under my feel/ Then he and the people about him got 
iato a great rage. I told them they might believe me when 
I said that they should see no more slave ships come iato their 
river. Crundell asked, ' Does not the law say you shall not 
trespass on other people's waters r You have no right to take 
vessels out of these rivers/ I told him the Governor would 
do nothing which he had not a right to do. 

" At one time they were so violent, I thought they would 
have beat me. They had got plenty of rum, and had all been 
drinking freely before I came to them. The same young 
man, who had before spoken to the king, now rose, and 
said to the king and the people, * Some years ago, when we 
were in trouble, was it not John Kiaell who was sent from 
Sierra Leone to make peace for us ? * We were then all glad 
to see him : then we all called him a good man. Is this not 
the same Kisell whom the Governor sent to us before? Yet 
bow you call him a bad man; and why? Where was Crundell 
at that time? Was he not at the Gallinas buying and selling 
slaves? He that troubles Kisell, must first beat me/ This 
speech turned things in my favour, and Crundell, finding he 
could do no more, went away. 

" Then Taylor took the letter, and read it to the king and 
alj his people; they were glad. He said he did not think it 
had been such a letter. What made him talk to me as he bad 
done, was, that the white people bad told him that we were 
come to take his country from him : but he would go to Sierra 
Leone himself, and see the Governor, and get from under 
Iris hand a promise in writing, that he might no longer be 
troubled with such reports. I said, I should be glad if he 
went. Then the young man who had spoken so well before, 

* This refers to a ruinous contest between two chiefs, Cforland find 
Calker, in the River Sherbro, which had been put an end to, to the great 
relief of the suffering inhabitants, by the mediation of Mr. Lodhtfn, then 
Governor of Siemlegiit. KtssUected at hk i uteipum en theme—fan. ' 
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told him, * Why do yon listen to foolish people? If you* 
people hid done any harm to John Kisell to*day, year name* 
(reputation) would have gone for ever : then indeed you would 
hare had need to be afraid/ 

" The king then called me, and we sat down : he said ht) 
Would give me land : be said he was sorry he had talked to 
me as be had, but it was because they had told him so many 
things against me, and that I had come to make wa>; but he 
would order two men to go with me; so that when the people 
saw them, they might not be afraid; for they also had heart 
that I was come to make war on them. ** 

" I then took leave of him with the two men t I was glad 
my friend was one of them. I went next day on board the 
vessel which had brought me here, and we warped up the 
fiver. On the second day we got sight of a town : afe sooft 
as the people saw the vessel, women and children- began to 
ran away from me: I sent my friend to them, and toW them 
not to ran, for I brought good news to them. He came back 
to me, and we worked up to the town. I sent far the chief, 
and some of the old men: they eame te me, and I gate them 
a little rnm and tobacco, I then shewed them the letter! 
they said they were glad, and that you did right to send thai 
letter; for the people did nothing bat cateh people's" children 
and sell them. The chief then called ail his people, men ant 
women, and told them all to hear what I had to say to them; 
and what the king of Sierra Leone sent : they ought not to 
hearken to the tales which were told them : they were not 
troth. I then read the letter to them; they all said it wa* 
very good. I then went on board. : 

" James Tucker (a native chief ) sent to desire me to go to 
him. 1 went, taking with me the old -man * yeto gave me to 
carry back with me : he was glad' to see the old man, rbr he 
was related to him. Crundetl, I found, had sent a fetter before 
me to the Tuckers, saying, that I was come to bring war Oi 
them. But Tucker said he did not believe it ; because ff lbs 
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* This was one of the slaves liberated by the Vice- Admiralty Court of 
Siena L«»k, when fevNo** GfawMm m&teok to las town country. 
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GoreriiDr meant to bring; war on tbem, he would not release 
their people, from slavery and send them home .with free 
papers*. He fcben asked me to Jefc him have a copy of your 
letter, which I gave him ; for I saw that Crundell had done all 
lie cduld to poison the people's minds against me. ;. 

" The current of the river befirtg too Strong to allow us to 
warp up the Kittam without great los9 of tiflae/I determined 
to go to Bagaroo, to see what. I could, do there before myv 
enemies should know where Irw.aa going. We went off, 4a 
the nigbfc When I got to Bagaroo, I sent to all. jj^e head 
men to come to me, as I> had. a. letter from the Governor to 
tbem. After waiting eight. days, their king came with- some, 
but not all, the chiefs. I carried three bars of tobacco 
mUh, me, which I gave to him. Then I read the letter to 
him : they said the letter was truth and good ; but as all the 
chiefs were not there, they could not take upon themselves to 
give- me an answer. They; thanked you> however, for the 
tetter. 

. " I took this opportunity of talking to the chiefs on the 
Slave Trade. I told them that the blood of their people cried 
against tbem, and that God- had heard it. They had killed 
the poor of the land ; the people that should work .the land; 
and had sold them to fill their bellies. All their people were 
gone or going to other countries. They allowed the Slave Trade 
^o stop their ears, and blind. their eyes: for a little rum and 
tobacco they allowed their people to be carried off, and said 
Bathing.., I then told them of their bad ways towards their 
Wives, whom they had when they were young, by whom also 
they had children ; but whom, when they get a little old, they 
will aqcuse of being witches, so as to get rid of them to make 
room, for young women : of these, some chiefs had thirty, some 
twenty, some fifteen, some* ten, some more or less. Then, they 
called themselves great men. And if any of the young men 
j»ere caught with their wives, he must be sold ; and if any of 
bis family complained, all of them were likely to be sold too. 
They all knew this to be the truth. They had also a bad 

* Ccrtifi<»tcs of their freedom by d»«GoT«tn«-. v 
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way of poisoning people with red water*: so, in one way or 
another, tbey made away with their people. I told them to 
look at Tasso : all the young people of that place had been 
sold : the town was now broken up, and had none but old 
people in it As I spoke, they all hung down their heads* 
They said, ' All the letter says is truth : all yon say is the 
truth; we can say nothing against it 9 Then I said they 
most leave off these practices. They said, ' They knew that- 
the Kings of England and Sherbro were friends in the old 
time; the old people had told them so: but the King of 
England had thrown them away, and has sent his ships to 
buy them, although the agreement was, that they were not 
to be sold, as they were his people/ I told them, ' I had 
heard so too ; but it was a subject on which I could not giro 
an answer : they must send a man to the Governor, and ho 
Would give them an answer. 9 

44 Then I asked them when they would give me an answer 
to the letter ? They said, ' when I came from Kittam I 
mast go back to them: they must hear from Sherbro and 
from Mr; Clevland before they could give an answer/ 

" I left them and went into another, river, called Bangsu 
There are but few people there: they all came, men and 
women, to see me. I read the letter to them: they thanked 
yon, and told me they had had much trouble; the war had 
broke up their town : God had sent me to them: they would 
not let me go, but they would give me land to live upon. I 
told them I could not agree to this, unless they agreed to the 
terms of the letter which I had brought. They said their 
father (chief ) was not at home; he was gone to the Plan- 
tains to the-burial of old Caulker, but they would send for 
him; which they did the same day. 

" The next day I went to take a walk with one of my 
boys, and was surprised to see so many coffee trees near the 

* The common ordeal in Africa, for the trial of crimes, is an infusion of 
the bark of a certain tree, called Red Water. This is drank by such accused 
persons as deny their guilt, and according to the effect produced by it they 
ate declared gaUty tt not guilty, 

R 
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town. Some places were entirely covered by them. I pull- 
ed up three plants, and carried them to the town : I asked 
what it was? They said it was all over their country. I then 
told them it was coffee. They said, They did not know it : 
they can get plenty of it in the season. I told them if they 
would get a house full of it, I would buy it of them. Four 
days after, some people came from the upper country (the in- 
terior) to see me. I began to talk about the coffee. They 
said, I must go and shew it to them. When I had done this, 
they said, They thought it was nothing valuable ; it was in 
their country also, and they used it to fence their plantations : 
it was all over the country : at some places nothing else was 
to be seen. 

" I was glad to find that there was another trade which might 
be put in the room of the Slave Trade, and which might not 
lie in the hands of the white traders and the chiefs. The coffee 
trade is fit for women and boys, so that the poor women and 
the young people may get money as well as the chiefs; for 
at present they and the white slave traders keep the country 
under, because they can get goods, and the rest cannot. I have 
heard them (the traders) say, that the natives are their money. 
I was concerned to think that there was no man to be found 
among them who had the welfare of this country and people 
at heart, to observe what is in it, and what it will produce, in- 
stead of taking the natives and carrying them to the Euro- 
pean islands to raise coffee, which is the natural plant of 
Africa. Her people are carried off to raise coffee to supply 
the markets of Europe, when they might as well get it from 
Africa, if the people were but directed what to do. But I 
thank Almighty God for his over-ruling power ; he does all 
things in their season ; and this is the time he has appointed 
in which to rouse the great men of England, and to put it in 
their hearts to consider the human race. May the Almighty 
God incline them to persevere ; for these men of sin would 
wish to keep the black people in slavery, and their minds in 
darkness, so that they should enjoy neither the good of this 
world, nor the happiness of the world to come. 

" After I saw there was plenty of coffee in the country, I 
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thought there must be more things to be seen. I saw the 
women had some nuts, which they said were to rub their 
skin, as the nuts had a sweet smell. They look like nutmegs* 
As you know the nature of nutmegs, I have sent five to you* 
in the shell, to examine. 

" The land here is very good ; I have examined it, and 
find it good land/' 

November 15, 1810. 

" I wrote to you what the kings said) 1 also told you of a 
man that was not at home, and who has but a few people : 
he wishes . you to have the settlement at his place ; there is a 
great tract of good land there. The land abounds with 
coffee. 

" As for stopping the Slave Trade, I see it must be done 
partly by force : I hope your Excellency will be pleased to send 
the European Slave Traders out of this country, for they are 
a great hurt. They tell the people we are going to starve 
them ; they speak very much against you to the people. As 
for me, I am the worst man you could get out of Sierra Leone 
to send to them. Even some of our own people, who come 
into this country, say, that I am a deceiver, and that you 
never sent a letter by me to them. I have trouble enough ; 
but I do not mind what trouble I have, if my country is freed 
from slavery. 

" I will thank you to let Mr. Crundell be* sent for, and Mr. 
Holmes, that I may have to do only with the natives, and not 
with both. 

" The brig at Shebar is ready for sea ; she has all her slaves 
on board : if you do send to take her, let the boat go in the 
night ; for if they see it coming, they will put all the slaves 
on shore before the boat can get up to her." 

December, 1810. 

" I will let you know, as far as I am able, the state of the 
country. , 

" On the 8th of October, I sent a man to the country to 
buy rice ; as he was coming home, he met with elephants 
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on the road. They chased hi no, so thai be was obliged, to 
take to the trees for the safety of his life. On the same 
road (I was told by the natives), there was a woman killed by 
them, which you will think very strange ; but yet it is no 
wonder, for the country is in such a state, that the beasts 
absolutely come into the towns. There are not many large 
towns to be seen ; and wherever there is one, it is enclosed 
with bushes and large trees, so that I have seen the snakes 
go into their houses, and catch their fowls. The leopards 
seize their goats in the town. They do not like to clear 
away the wood about the towns : if you ask them why they 
do not clear away, they will tell you, that if they did, they 
would have no place to hide in, when surprised by an enemy* 
The women and children may also hide themselves there. 

" There is here a great deal of land on which no people live. 
There are, in my opinion, millions of acres that never were 
cultivated. The people ought to be taught to work the 
ground ; and if there is no one who will take upon him to 
•hew them what true -riches are, they will always have the 
foolish notion, that all rjches must come from Europe, al- 
though this country is very good. You cannot make then) 
believe that they can have riches in this country, as in others. 
They arc give/i up to all manner of wickedness ; they buy all 
kinds of greegrees (amulets), which they think will procure 
them favour with white men ; so that they may get money 
from thqm by the help of their greegrees instead of working for 
it. The poor women have all the hardest of the work on the 
plantations. When the men have finished cutting down the 
wood and burning it off, then the young people and women 
perform the rest of the labour until the rice harvest U 
gathered. When the season comes round again, the men 
prepare the plantation as before ; for they do not plant in one 
place two following years, but cut fresh plantations every 
year: and during the time the men are so employed, the 
women are employed in making salt. The tools they have 
are very bad ; their axe is not larger than a two-inch cbissel j 
their hoes are no better. The men think on nothing but 
how to get slaves and country cloth. They will trust nobody | 
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ikty walk with their swords in their hands: when they sit 
down, they still keep them in their hand*, for fear of being, 
caught by some one of the slave traders. It is they who 
have done this country so much hurt, so that a man cannot 
trust bis friend, for fear of being betrayed by him. Indeed, 
they have great reason to be afraid, for I have seen a man 
deliver up another he has called his friend, for a little rum, 
tobacco, or cloth ! Whole families have been sold by these 
kind friends. 

" There must be some one that will take upon him to bring 
them under, and. set an example for them to go by : and that 
jnan must understand their ways. This country wants no- 
thing but people tp bring them into order, and let them set, 
that by working they will get money, and not by the Slave 
Trade ; for that destroys the happiness of the country. 

" I will now describe how the natives live in this country. 

They are all alike, the great and the poor; you cannot tell 

the master from the servant at first. The servant has as much 

to say as his master in any common discourse, but not in a 

palaver *, for'that belongs only to the master. Of all people 

I have ever seen, I think they are the kindest. They will let 

aoneof their people want for victuals: they will lend, and 

not look for it again : they will even lend clothes to each 

other, if they want to go any where: if strangers come to 

them, they will give them water to wash, and oil to anoint 

their skin, and give them victuals for nothing : they will go 

out of their beds that the strangers may sleep in them. The 

women are particularly kind. The men are very fond of palm 

wine; they will spend a whole day in looking for palm wine. 

They love dancing; they will dance all night. They have 

but little, yet they are happy whilst that little lasts. At 

times they are greatly troubled with the Slave Trade, by some 

of them being caught under different pretences. A man owes 

money; or some one of his family owes it; or he has been 

guilty of adultery. In these cases, if unable to seize the party 

themselves, they give him up to some one who is able, and who 

f Thii wstd signifies both a political discussion and a wit at Isw. 
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goes and takes them by force of arms. On one occasion; when 
I lived in the Sherbro, a number of armed men came to seize 
five persons living under me, who, they said, had been thus 
given to them. We had a great quarrel : I would not give them 
up : we had five days' palaver : there were three chiefs against 
me. I told them if they did sell the people whom they had 
caught at my place, I would complain to the Governor. After 
five days' talk, I recovered them. 

" Sometimes I am astonished to see how contented they are 
with so little ; I consider that happiness does not consist in 
plenty of goods. 

" Their land is so fertile in some places, that it would sur- 
prise any man to see what a quantity of rice they will raise on 
a small spot. As for fish, their rivers abound with it ; they can 
get as much as they want. Their sheep and goats are very 
fine and fat. They have plenty of fowls; also wild hogs, 
wild ducks, and geese. They do not salt their meat, but dry 
it over the fire. They do not work hard except when they 
prepare their rice plantations, which is during about two 
months in the spring; after which the men go and make 
canoes, or cut camwood, or carry the salt which the women 
have made, to sell for cloth or slaves. This is usually done 
in the rainy season (from June to September). They are not 
afraid of being wet ; they will work in the rain. When they 
come home from work, the women give them warm water to 
wash their bodies, and oil to anoint themselves with. The 
women will not do any thing in the morning before they have 
washed their bodies. They have the hardest lot: they do all 
the drudgery; they beat the rice, fetch wood, make salt, 
plaster the houses, go a fishing with hand nets, make oil from, 
the palm nuts which the men bring home. Their rice ripens 
in three months from the time it is sown. When the rice is 
cut, they put it under. water, where it keeps sound and good. 
When they wish to use it, they go into the water and take at 
much thence as they want. During the rainy season the low 
lands are overflowed. When the water goes away, it leaves the 
land moist, which is then planted, and will bring any thing to 
the greatest perfection. They have very good day; the women 
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make pots with it, which they sell for rice, cassada, and plan*, 
tanes. The cotton tree grows here in great abundance: I 
think the cotton would do for hats as well as fur. The men 
make straw hats. It is the men who sew the European cloth 
they get into garments: of the women, not one out of twenty 
knows how to sew. 

"All the male children are circumcised. 

" The king is poorer than any of his subjects. I hare many 
a time gone into the houses of their kings. Sometimes I 
have seen one box, and a bed made of sticks on the ground* 
and a mat, or two country cloths, on the bed. He is obliged 
to work himself if he has no wives and children. He has 
only the name of king, without the power : he cannot do as 
he pleases. When there is a palaver, he must have il settled 
before the rest of the old men, who are all looked upon as 
much as the king ; and the people will give ear to them as t 
soon as they will to the king. 

" The women, as I before observed, make salt ; the men 
put U up in small baskets, and carry it to the interior of the 
country, and buy country cloth with it, (for they make no 
cloth themselves) : this they give to their wives, and use fot 
themselves. 

" Their town has no regular street in it; the houses are. 
built close together. They are made with strong rods of 
bamboo fixed in the ground, which are tied together at the 
top with string: they use no nails; they tie all with string, 
and then wattle it and cover it with grass, which the women 
plaster over with mud. Their doors consist of mats hung at 
the opening which is left ; sometimes they are made of small 
bamboos tied together. There are no locks to their doors. 
They will not steal from each other. They are fond of pre* 
sents from strangers: the king gets but little of any present that 
is made to him ; if he is old, they will sometimes tell him he has 
long eaten of the country, and il is time for the young people 
to eat as he has done. If the present consists of rum, they 
all must have a taste of it, if there is not more than a table- 
spoon- full for each ; if tobacco, and there is not enough to* 
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gm pray one a leaf, it must be cut to that all may hare « 
piece j iF it it a jog of ram, the king gets one bottle full. 

" The young women are not allowed to hate whom they 
Kke for a husband ; the choice rests with the parents. If a 
man wishes to marry the daughter, he must bring to the value 
of twenty or thirty bars to the father and mother ; if they 
like the man, and the brother likes him, then they will call 
all their family together, and tell them: ' We have a man 
in the house who wishes to have our daughter; it is that which 
makes us call the family together, that tbey may know it.* 
Then the friends inquire what he has brought with him ; the 
man tells them. They then tell him to go and bring a quan* 
lily of palm wine. When he returns, they again call the 
family together ; they all place themselves on the ground, 
and drink the wine, and then give him his wife. In this 
ease, all the children he has by her are his : but, if he gives 
nothing for his wife, then the children will all be taken from 
him, and will belong to the woman's family ; he will have 
nothing to do with them. 

" There is much ceremony about the dead. If the husband 
dies, all his wife's family, her sisters and brothers, cousins 
and second cousins (not her mother and father), are called to- 
gether. They smear themselves from head to foot with ashes 
mixed with water ; this makes them look very bad. If you 
ask, why they do this ? They will tell you, when he was 
alive he used to clothe them, and they ate of his goods ; but 
now they must cry for him. This supposes him to have been 
a man of note. While this is going on, they erect a shed, 
where all the family come, and set up such a cry as would 
rend the heart of almost any man. All his people will cut 
themselves so bad, that the blood will run down. When 
they^are going to begiu the cry, they carry the dead body 
into the house before day; then they continue to fire guns, 
to beat the drums and to dance and cry all the day ; at the 
same time drinking rum and taking snuff. During this time 
the old men are employed in the adjoining wood ; for they 
will have it, that no man dies a natural death, but that some* 
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body must have killed him, or that some greegree (meaning 
some invisible power) must have occasioned his death. They - 
send for the man who pretends to make the dead speak, or for 
the sand-caster*, that he may discover who filled him. 

" The man who pretends to make the dead speak will cut 
off the hair of the forehead, and the nail of the great toe, 
and of the thumb, and, tying these into a mat, will put it on 
the head of a person selected for that purpose ; then with a 
stick in his hand, he will strike the mat lightly, and ask, 
* Who killed you? your father or your mother? your brother 
or sister ? or any of the family/ If the mat should slide from 
the man's head at the moment that any particular name is 
mentioned (for a great many names are called ovef), they 
go no farther, but fix upon the person last named as the mur- 
derer. They then go and take the dead out of the house, 
and have him opened; if he has no witch bag, tbey carry 
him into the house again ; if he has the witch bag, they pro- 
nounce that greegree has killed him ; in which case there fs 
no more to be said. If, however, he has not the witch bag, 
they oblige the person whose name was mentioned at the 
time the mat fell from the man's head, if he denies his guilt, 
to drink the red water. Sometimes they wiil fix on the 
head of a family, if he is a man they do not Ifke, or one who 
has some property, or one who will not let them impose on 
him and his family. They think, that if they let this man 
alone, he will grow too strong for them. When thus accused, 
he is taken out of his house, and put in the stocks, and kept 
for two or three days, when they give him the red water. 
Should it kill him, they sometimes sell all his children: but 
why the poor children should thus suffer with their parents, I 
do not see. — If a leopard, or an alligator, or any other destruc- 
tive animal, should destroy a man, they will have it that bis 
death was occasioned by witchcraft. This leads to an attempt 
to discover the witch, who, when discovered, is obliged to 
drink the red water. In these cases, the whole family suffer 

* A kind of conjuror, who pretends to the power of discovering gui by 
throwing handfulf of saad on the ground. 
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through the ignorance of the people. The Slave Traders an* 
courage this much, in order to have the people condemned* 
that they may be sold to them; all the young people, and 
the old too, if tbey can get them. 

" I mentioned before how the women cut themselves, their 
arms, breasts, and backs, so that the blood will gush but ; 
they also shave their heads. They keep their dead three or 
four days if poor men; if great men or women, they will 
keep them a month or more ; during which time they dance ' 
night and day, and drink as much rum as they can get On 
the death of such men as the Tucker* and Caulkers, eight or 
nine puncheons of rum will be drunk, guns firing all the time* 
They do not dance in a house, but in the open air : they have 
no regular partners: the men and women are all in rows. 
If the first that goes out into the space between is a man, then 
a woman goes out and dances with him; if a woman goes out 
first, then a man goes and dances with her. Before they 
begin to dance, one of the men sings ; the rest answer, the 
men first, then the women ; then the drum begins to beat, 
and all, both men and women, run round and round in great 
confusion ; then they stop, then dance again, and so con- 
tinue during the whole time of the cry. 

" I before remarked, that they open their dead; and if he 
has the witch's bag, there is no more to be said but that the 
greegrees killed bim. If he has not, he is carried back into 
the house. When the corpse begins to smell, they let it 
down about a foot and a half under ground, and cover it ; 
then they bring all the best cloth they have, and dress the 
house, and mats are spread over the place where the body it 
laid, and white cloth is spread over the mats ; a bottle of rum 
and a tumbler being placed at the head of the grave, and a 
candle kept burning. Every night they do not dance, the 
family sleeps in that house, on a large mat, that is spread all 
over the house for that purpose. 

" As I said before, there is so much to do on the death of 
a great man, but not much about a poor man. On the death 
of a great man, yon may be sure there, will be some people 
sacrificed, and some sold ; it was the lease at David Tucker's 
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death, and that of Jack Sherbro. There were four killed it 
Caulker's death, two in the Sherbro, and two at the Plan- 
tains. 

" The estate of the father does not descend to the children, 
bat to the brother; which 1 think is very unjust. 

"Some men have many wives, even as many as ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty. If yon ask them why they have so many 
women? they will tell you they have them to work for 
them. The women will make salt, which is sold for slaves, 
who are again exchanged with the white people for goods ; 
and if a man is caught with auy of their wives, they will sell 
him, unless he pays a slave, or the value of a slave. I haft 
known some of them to send their women to tempt men, thai 
they may have them to sell : for if the woman say* it is so; 
her word is taken for truth. If, however, the man denies h, 
then one of the greegree men is sent for to judge the matter ; 
and whatever he says decides it. In cases where the husband 
is jealous, and on that ground accuses another man, the 
greegree man is sent for : and if he says the accused is in- 
nocent, then he has a right to demand that the woman be 
given up to him by the husband. But if the greegree man 
says he is guilty, then he must be either sold, or redeem him- 
self at the price of two or three slaves. There is, in troth, 
no justice to be had : he who has the most people in hia 
family may do as he pleases; the king can do nothing with 
him. Sometimes, however bad a man's conduct may be, if 
he has only many people to back him, they are afraid to 
raise a palaver against him ; and if they should call him to 
account, his plan will be to go with as many of his people as 
he can muster, well armed, and thus make the judge afraid of 
him. Sometimes he who commits a crime is suffered to 
escape unpunished, whilst others are sold for it. 

" If the people of this country had the same learning as 
Europeans, the best lawyer could not excel them in words 
and speeches. They are a sensible people to talk to in their 
palavers. They will sometimes talk a palaver so well, that 
you would be both pleased and astonished with them. If you 
were to hear two of them speaking, and how ably they open 



a cause before they begin to enter into an argument about it, 
you would be surprised. In their palavers (councils or courts)* 
they use a great deal of ceremony at the first ; presenting mats> 
kola, or palm wine, to the old men. They then relate their 
story ; the old men and the women sitting down to listen. A 
man stands by him who speaks, and repeats what he says at 
loud as he can ; indeed> both speak very lou,d. When he has 
finished his speech he sits down. His adversary then gets up* 
and begins/ as before, with much ceremony, thanking the man 
who spoke against him for what be said. Having told his 
story, all the old men get up and say, they must retire' and 
consider the matter before they give an answer. If the party 
losing the cause is unwilling to give it up, then the other will 
ask him, if he will go before the*ing to talk the palaver ? If he 
says, Yes, then they must go to the king with their people. 

"The old men are much respected ; the king, with their ap- 
probation, appoints a time to hear the palaver ; but before it 
begins, both parties must deposit a like sum (twenty, thirty, 
or forty bars) to await the king's sentence. Then the two 
men are called on, and all the old men and the women sit as 
before, while the accuser relates his complaint ;. another man 
repeating all he says after him. Every thing, he says looks 
like truth, and very clear. But when he has done, the other 
party will get up and deny all that has been said, and give to 
things a very different appearance. They have no jury, as wa 
have; their old men settle all. Having heard all the pleadings, 
the old men go out in what is called the devil's bush *, and 
determine who is in the right. 

" Someti mes, when they see that the party who is in the wrong 
is the strongest, they will not give justice, being afraid of the 
consequences: this I have seen, and have reprimanded them for, 

<< I have said that the king has the name of a king, but not 
the power ; yet, in general, they do nothing without his know- 
ledge. The king cannot make use of the services of any 
young man without asking the leave of his father or mother.. 
If he happen to have no people of his own* and he wishes to 

* A kind of consecrated grove* 
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go to a distance, be mast b6g his people to convey him. The 
people do not contribute to his support ; if he has no slave* 
or children of his own-, he must work himself; if he hat 
children, they will do all his work for him. All the land is 
said to belong to the king ; but if a man Qhooses to clear a 
spot, and erect a town, he may : the land is free for any of the 
people. If a stranger, indeed, that is, an European, should 
wish to settle among them, he must make a present of goods 
to the king. These goods being received, all the people are 
called together, men, women, and children, and are told, that 
he bits given the stranger a piece of land. This is done, at 
they have no writing, that they and their children after them 
may know what has taken play. The goods are then divided, 
and although the land is called the king's, yet he will get no 
more for his share than any of the other old men. After 
this ceremony, the stranger may live on the land as long as 
he pleases ; but he cannot sell it again. His children's children 
may live on it as long as any of them remain. He must take 
care, however, to conduct himself peaceably and respectfully 
till he becomes powerful ; then he may do as he pleases. All 
the disputes they do not carry to the king, they will bring to 
him ; especially cases in which one man charges another with 
owing him money. In such cases, if tbe.debt is proved, it is 
usual for the referee to buy the debtor of the injured party as a 
slave; and having thus settled the palaver, the purchaser will 1 
soon have him in a chain, on which the creditor receives the 
price agreed upon. Sometimes on this ground all the people 
and family of the debtor are seized and sold. Such is 4 the 
abominable custom of this country. It is the slave traders 
who have made it so ; they have done it to get their own ends 
served in getting slaves. I have .seen whole families sold in 
this way. 

" They have a bad way in making their kings. They will 
not suffer any of the old king's sons to succeed him as king. 
They will say, * That family has had the kingdom a long 
' time ; we must give it to another family, that all may be 
equal.' It certainly is no great object, as it is only the name 
without the power; 
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" I wai once so greatly astonished, by a circumstance which 
happened when I first went to that country, that I conM 
' hardly believe my own eyes* I had seen a woman far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy ; three days after, about half past four 
in the morning, I was told that this woman had been deliver- 
ed of a boy. I got up about six, and went to the river side, 
when I saw the same woman washing in the river, in which 
she stood up to ber knees. I thought I knew the woman, 
but that it was impossible it should be the same who had been 
brought to bed that morning. I called- one of the people who 
•poke English, and inquiring of him, I found it to be even so. 
Astonished at this, I asked if she would not catch cold and 
die? They laughed at my question, and said, They had a 
medicine which they gave to the women after they were de- 
livered, and referred me to an old woman in the town who 
knew all the medicines. The old woman asked a high price 
for her secret; 1 paid it, and she shewed me the medicine. 

" There is a race of people in this district, called the 
Mulattoes, that are a great plague to it. They think them- 
selves better than either the whites or blacks; and although 
they come from both, they do all tbey can to injure both. 
They will address an European with fair words, tell him tbey 
are the children of white men ; they cannot treat their fa- 
thers ill ; they will procure slaves for him ; they know the 
price. If he refuses to give them his goods in advance to 
trade with, they will then send round to all the people, re- 
quiring them not to trade with him; or if they do, to ask a 
particular price; and if he will not give that price,' then to 
stop his fire and water, meaning to refuse him all supplies of 
every kind. If he consents to give them goods, they will 
demand 140 bars for a slave; and when they go to the 
blacks to make their purchases, they will give them only, 
perhaps, 40 bars for a slave : and even with this profit, if 
they receive goods for eight slaves, for instance, they will 
pay to their employer perhaps only four of them, and will 
amuse him with saying, that the remaining goods have been 
sent up the country, for slaves which have not yet come 
down. At the same time the truth is, that they have madte 
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their full. purchase of slaves, but hare sold them to some 
other European, from whom they have received goods in re* 
turn. They are fond of a man who is newly arrived in the 
country, because they can take him in ; but a man like me, 
who knows their ways, they call a bad man ; and if a stranger 
should arrive, who will not trust them, they say, it is owing 
to me; I must have sent a letter to him. — I cannot tell what 
these people are made of. I have seen them take their 
wives and sell them, even when they have had children in their 
arms, and those children their own. They will take the 
child away and sell the wife, when they are in want of money; 
This I have seen done among these very people, and they 
think nothing of it. I have seen them sell their wives and 
their brothers-in-law. They will take no care of a sick per- 
son; not even of their own children ; and should they die, they 
will say, it was the family of one of their wives that killed 
them, and will sell all that family. In short, they are not 
bound by any ties of nature. I ought to say, however, that Mr, 
Crundell has done the same thing. He had a woman slave 
who had a child in her arms. The slave captains would 
not give so much for her as they would for a young woman. 
He ordered his boys to take the child and throw it into the 
sea. Tbey took the child ; what could they do ? As they 
were going to fulfil their orders, they met with an old woman, 
who, learning that they were about to kill the child, stopped 
them, and went to Crundell, and begged him to give her the 
child, and not to kill it. He told her the child was too 
young; she could do it no good, and it would certainly die. 
She said she would give it to her people to suckle, and if it 
died she would bury it, and begged him not to kill it; it was 
not good for him to kill the child; it was bad. She prevailed 
with him; he gave her the child ; she carried it home, and 
gave it to her people : it is now as fine a child as any one 
would wish to see. 1 knew both the old woman and the child. 
After the milk of the child's mother had disappeared, Crun- 
dell sold her as a young woman. 

The natives of Sherbro are very credulous : they will be- 
lieve any thing the people of the trppe? country say to them. 
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These, therefore, impose on them, by bringing down any 
foolish thing, and telliog them it is a greegree. Only giro 
it the name, and affirm that it will keep witches from hart* 
lag them, and they will buy it. I have many times told 
them, that if a little cow-dung were tied up in a piece of 
cloth, and offered them as a greegree, they wonld buy it. 
Yet they do not want sense in other things: they bare 
enough to talk a palaver well, but then they make 
of it to enslave and sell each other. ' - 

" There is a sort of people who travel about in the country, 
called Mandingo-men * : they do not like to work; they go 
from place to place; and when they find any chiefe or people 
whom they think they can make any thing of, they take up 
their abode for a time with them, and make greegrees, and 
sometimes cast sand for them, for which they make them 
pay. I could say much about them, but will go on with 
tome account of the country. 

44 My wish is to place the country in the traest light that I 
can. I will begin with the island of Sherbro. The land 
here is not very good ; it is sandy, with some swampy ground 
in it; it is good, however, for the growth of palm-trees, of 
which there are great numbers in this island. This tree is one 
of the best that grows : 1 do not know one that is better. It 
produces the common palm oil, also a fine kind, called not 
oil. From its leaves they make excellent lines and rope; 
and, indeed, it is from this they make all their fishing nets 
lad fishing lines. This tree produces also the palm wine, 
and the palm cabbage, which is very good food, and eats like 
a turnip. With the leaves, too, they cover their houses. 
From the bamboo tree, which also abounds here, they pro- 
care very good wine, as well as the materials from which 
thev make their mats : the limbs of this tree are used in 
building their houses. Fowls are to be had in great plenty 
in this island. The inhabitants live chiefly by making salt; 
they sell it for rice, and cassada, and cloth ; they have no 

• Tbsss «re Mohammedans, who itinerate from place to fbse, selling 
gssspesyofr ss Mango PSxk cells them, ssphiss, * •' 
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corn : cloth, tobacco, iron pots, neptqnes, kettles, iron bars, 
beads, and all kinds of trade goods, are what they call 
money. 

" Their towns are built all alike. The houses are covered 
with grass or leaves, and wattled, and either plastered with 
mud, or covered with mats : mats will admit the air. I said 
before, that he who has the greatest number of people can 
do as he pleases. This is, perhaps, the reason why there are 
no large towns here. They live in families : yon will set 
in some towns no other persons but such as belong to a parti* 
cular family. The kings have thus little or no power to 
punish him who does wrong; as all his own people stand up for 
him, and will not suffer him to be punished. 

" In the Sherbro, there is plenty of fish and oysters ; and 
plenty of turtles also in their season. 

° The Sbebar is very poor land ; it is a neck of land which 
runs towards the Gallinas: this neck is formed by the rivers 
Boom and Kktam. The land is sand, with here and there 
swamps. The Sbebar is a very good harbour for shipping, 
but the land is not good. 

" The Bullom land is, in general, good; some parts very 
good, and some sandy, with many swamps. The low land 
is very rich ; it is overflowed once a year. When the water 
retires, it leaves such a rich soil, that whatever is planted 
will come to the greatest perfection. Wild rice grows in this 
country: you will see many acres together, on which tht 
wild ducks, geese, and birds of all kinds, that will eat rice* 
live. Fresh-water fish, of all kinds, are in great plenty in this 
country, and great varieties of birds, large and small. 

" The cotton tree is in great plenty by the river side ; I 
think it is as good as fur for hats. Sea cows are- to be seen la 
the river, in the dry season, in considerable numbers. 

" They have here a kind of rice, which grows in the 
water. It would surprise any man to see what a quantity of 
rice they will get off a small spot of land. The high kind 
would grow cotton very well. The meadow, which is the 
low land, extends for miles, and no rice is to be seen upon 
it, except cotton trees by the river side* The grass is very 

T 
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good for cattle; they like it well. I have sbirie buttocks 
there, which are quite fat : the sheep and goats are also in 
good order. If a man has four acres of land in this country* 
he can well maintain his family (supposing he has six in 
family), and have rice to spare. 

" The neck of land is three miles wide in some places, and 
in some not so much. The low land is broken into small 
islands, which are covered with water in the rainy season. 
In the dry season the whole is covered with good grass. 
There are vast swarms of musketoes here in their season. - 
They come twice a year; in the fall, and in the spring. 
When the water rises over the low land, it drives all the 
snakes out of the grass to the trees : you will then see plenty 
of snakes on the trees by the river side, sometimes ten in one 
tree. Sometimes the snakes will go into the houses, the 
towns being surrounded with bushy and large trees. The 
men are very idle. In the dry season they will often sit all 
day playing with a bone or a nut, which they twirl about: 
this is a species of amusement they are very fond of:, some 
will go for palm wine. I say they might live happy, if it was 
not for the Slave Trade ; their wants are few, and they are 
content with what they have. 

" The Kit tarn is a country where I think there is more low 
land than in the Bullom: this country is covered with grass, 
■except by the river side. The higher land h sandy, with a 
little black mould, and there the cam-wood grows, which has 
a better dye than that of Rokelle, but is not so sound or 
straight, and therefore it does not stow so well. The low 
land is good. They have rice in this country that will ripen in 
.three months from the time it is planted, and keep sound and 
good under water. 

" The Kittam river is a branch of the Boom river. The 
place where it joins the Boom is about twenty miles from 
the Shebar. There are some beautiful lakes in this district. 
-The lake Barmer is large; it is one mile and a half in length, 
and there is an island in the middle of it; and it has very 
.beautiful views. On the east and south sides are high 
trees; but on the west and north are^grass fields. • There. is 



plenty of fish in the lake. The lake Corque is also large : ihe 
trees on this lake are mostly of camwood. The water of the 
Lake Cammersonn is black. No river runs from any of them, 
that I could perceive. The Lake Caprahow is the most beau* 
tiful of them all : there are a great many coves and points 
on it; if a gentleman bad it in England, he would not take 
10,000/. for it. On this lake it is that a mortal poisonous tree 
is said to grow. The natives will not shew it to any man; 
although they love me, and would do much for me, yet I could 
never get them, to shew it to me. 

" The clay of this district is very good. The people are the 
same as those of Bullom : they have very fjne and fat cattle; 
they do not like the trouble of raising cattle ; if they did* 
their country would be one of the best for stock; but they 
love ease and palm wine: as I before observed, they have 
but little, and with that they are content. 

" The Boom is a good country, it is more like a garden than 
any I have seen : the land is good, very good ; all things that 
are planted thrive well. Here is good timber. The plantain 
grows wild without care. The cassada is the best I have seen. 
All the things grow well and large. Rice is in plenty. Of this 
country I cannot speak too well; it deserves all I can say for it. 
^ There are plenty of wild buffaloes here ; they go in droves. As 
for birds of all kinds, large and small, vast numbers are to be 
seen in the time of their breeding. They build their nests 
on large cotton trees. There is a snake in this country (as 
I am informed by the natives) so very large, that it will 
seize a buffaloe : this I have had from more than twenty 
people. 

" There is a lake in the Boom which has a very beautiful 
island in the middle of it. I never was there; but it is the 
same that David Tucker took refuge in, as he tells me, in the 
time of the war. The natives speak much of a cave not far 
from this island, which is inhabited by spirits, and of which 
they relate. many surprising things. 

" I am much taken up with this country; only it- is. too far 

from Sierra Leone. It is a good country ; the people how- 

/ever are fazy; but this is no wonder: they love ease, they 
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feel no need of riches : they have no care for any thing: *M 
tilings are free : articles of food grow wild in the woods ; the 
plantain itself grows wild in the woods. They live content, 
having no want of much clothing, or shoes or hats. The 
trees, and almost all the animals of the country, contribute to 
famish them with food. The land is rich and good; and if it 
was not for that cursed Slave Trade, I think that they would 
bp the happiest people in the world. As for coffee, that is 
the common tree of the country. 

« The Bagaroo land is good for rice and timber. Coffee 
is the common tree of the country here also ; you may see it 
in the woods as common as any tree. I and Samuel Garvin 
have gone into the woods some miles, and have seen the 
coffee tree in all the woods as we walked, even by the water 
side. I have heard that the coffee tree grows only on high 
lands ; but we have seen it all over the low lands. The soil is 
good, and free from stone : it will yield any thing that is plant* 
ed on it to perfection ; but it wants people who understand 
how to work it. 

" At Deong or Mattaroo the land is good ; and the timber 
is as good as in any other part of the country. The people 
are great lovers of rum, and given to all manner of wicked- 
ness. Sir, I will stop at this: this is the true state of the» 
country, and most of which I have been an eye witness to. 

I am, &c. 

January SO, 1810. 
" On the 18th December, I was at Shebar: there were some 
of the slave traders there, and several Kroomen with them. 
There was a young man who had received goods from these 
traders, with which to purchase slaves for them. He had not 
got the slaves ready at the time appointed. When the 
traders saw the slaves were not procured, tHfey said they 
would seize his wives for them. This was overheard, and 
the women and children escaped into the bush. In the even- 
ing, at dusk, the women ventured out. As they we're going 
towards the town, they saw on the road two or three Kroo- . 
tntn. One of the young women, who was territted at s< 
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them, ran back with such force that, meeting another 
with a bundle of wood on her head, the bad Dot time to sto£ 
herself, feat came against the wood with so much violence* 
that a splinter pierced one of her eyes about an inch. Hearing 
a great cry, I went to inquire the cause. They pointed la- 
the woman, who was in very great agony. I think she wHt 
lose the sight of that eye. I went to the traders, and told 
them they had made the country so bad, that a man was 
afraid of his own friends. I talked very sharp to them. I 
told them that they made the Kroomen their dogs, to seize 
people.. They said I was a dog too, for the Governor sent me 
to tell him all I saw; but that I should never be able to stop 
the Slave Trade. I told them, if the Governor would but give 
me a few men, I would soon find men enough to help me. I 
left the slave brig at Shebar which had been taken and carried 
to Sierra Leone, and released again. The slaves they were 
seizing in such a violent manner were for her. 

" I quitted that place, and went to Kittam to Queen Messe. 
I gave her the articles you sent for her. All the old women 
and young people came to hear what I had to say. I 
then shewed your letter to her. She said the present sent 
was not enough. I interrupted her, and said the Governor 
dKd not send me to blind her eyes, but to open them ; and 
to persuade her no longer to sell her people. On hearing this* 
all the yoang people gave a shout, and the women clapped 
their hands for joy. I saw she did not like it ; but she said 
nothing. I told her it was she who had sold all her people* 
and that v*e meant to put a stop to it in the country if w» 
could. All the young people shouted again, and said, ' the 
old people knew that they could not be sold, bat that it wa* 
the young people who must be sold/ Then she said to me» 
* if yon come to stop the Slave Trade, will you give me the 
old price for wood, rice, goats, and all other things? as in the 
eld time!' I told her, ' I was not sent to fix prices; every 
men knew the price of bis ovrn goods; bat as for you, yea 
have changed the old price of your goods for that of your 
ions and daughter*; the price yea ought to have get for year 
goods y»a At* get lor year po^pV Tho y^u«g people 
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said, that wai the truth. One old man got op; he said the' 
letter was good, and they must give an answer. They then 
appointed a day for me to come. On that day I went to meet 
them, but not one was to be seen, except three old men who 
were sick! I was much displeased, and told them to tell 
Itfesse, that as she and her people thought the Governor not 
worthy of an answer to his letter, or of attention to his mes- 
senger, I would tell him of it: they had given us a great 
affront. 

" I left them, and came to Fad. I told the people at that 
town how I had been used. They said that they would help 
me (if I should get men from the Governor) to stop the Slave 
Trade, and would fight against it; for it was too bad to be 
telling all the people. Indeed, all the poor and the young 
people said tbey would join me in this. I told the young men 
if the old people would join them, and do as they propose, I 
would place myself at their head ; but that I could not do any 
thing before I hear from the Governor. If he should be 
willing, then we should fight for liberty and freedom against 
all who may stand up for the Slave Trade; and if we should 
overcome them, we should make them serve for a time, in order 
that they may see how they will like it. 

" On the 2d of January, I was at Cotton. There was a man 
there who brought two other men with him, strangers, who 
came from a short distance. They had brought plantains with 
them to sell, but they did not know that they were sold them- 
selves. In the evening the two men were quietly sitting 
down, when all the people rose upon them and tied them like 
pigs, hand and foot, very fast. I heard the cry, and went to 
see what was the matter. I asked what they tied the men 
for ? They told me they were witches. One of the two men 
on the ground told me it was false; that the chief of this town 
had wished him to sell his children, and because he would not 
consent to it, he. had framed this charge against him. He 
said he bad fourteen children. I then asked if it was so ? They 
said, Yes, he has fourteen children. I told, them what the 
man said was truth, and why did they act so ? I prevailed r 
or them to loose the ropes, and ease their heads. The same 
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wight they were carried to J atones Tucker's and put in irons. 
I went there, and found more than seventeen in irons. 

*» While at Tucker's, I saw a thing done which was so ex- 
traordinary that I could scarcely believe my eyes. An old 
tfian was charged with some crime, and to prove whether he 
was guilty or not, heated an iron in the fire till it was red hot, 
and having washed his hand with some stuff, the hot iron was 
passed up and down his arm without burning him. The man 
was declared innocent. 

"I left this place, and came to Tarbumpe. I sent for the 
king and bis people: the king came, but none of the old men 
would receive me. I waited all the day ; the king was willing 
to receive me, but he was afraid : the old men would have 
nothing to do with me or the letter. I told them, ' Twill let 
the Governor know what you are doing/ Some of them said, 
9 You come to stop us from selling people; what are we to 
do V 1 told them the trade would be put an end to ; and I 
should do all I could for that purpose. The king, as I said 
before, has the name, but not the power; and the minds of 
the people I found were poisoned against me. All the slave 
traders are against me, and they set the people against me. 

" I left them, and went to king Tayfor, at Charr, for an an- 
swer ; as he had told me, when I came from Kittam, he would 
give me an answer. When I got there, I found the old man. 
was dead. The people told me, that as the king was dead, 
they could not give me an answer: that king Sherbro was the 
head king; and they cannot give an answer before they heafr 
what he has to say. He has sent his answer in writing to the 
Governor." 

The following is the letter of this chief, 

lo his Excellency E. H. Columbine, Governor of Sierra Leone, 

" Friend, 

" Your kind favour by Mr. Kizell, we had the pita* 
sure of receiving; the contents we have perused with parti* 
cular attention, and take the pleasure of returning an answer 
by him. 
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" The situation of the country is bo, that it is not in my 
power to give you a full answer at the present, for many rea- 
sons which I shall represent to you, viz. with respect of the 
late war, which our deceased friend Mr. Ludlam and Mr. 
Kizell interceded into, and made a truce of peace between 
both parties, which has been standing for this five or six 
years, waiting for Mr. Ludlam to come and assemble both 
parties together to make a general and standings peace; this 
has been the duration of time that we have all been waiting 
for our since deceased friend, Mr. Ludlam, to come to abate 
all grievances, and make us comfortable by a general peace ; 
to nominate and crown the king of Sherbro ; to reinstate the 
family of the Clevlands upon their islands, the Bananas. These 
are the reasons, with several other instances, too tedious to 
mention at present. 

" And as the business is so, that you are now acting as 
Governor of Sierra Leone, you must take that upon you, either 
to come or to send a white gentleman along with Mr. Kizell, 
that will be capable of acting as yourself; far front saying 
Mr. Kizell is not capable of doing all himself, but it is my 
request. Then 1 would take infinite pleasure ia giving you a 
full answer to yours by Mr. Kizell. I am greatly obliged to 
you for the present that accompanied the letter, and shall 
always remember it 

" Friend, I remain, 

" Your Excellency's humble servant, 
, " King of Shsrbbo." 

Signature of King X Sherbro. 

Yonie, January 27, 1811. 

Governor Columbine attached to the above correspondence 
the following account of John Kizell. 

John Kizell is a black man, a native of the country some 
leagues inland from the Sherbro. His father was a chief of 
•ome consequence, and so was his uncle. They resided at 
differeot towns; and when Kizell was a boy, lie ww sent by 
fci» father on a visit to the uncle, who was desisoos to hart 
him with him. On the very night of his, arrival, the 
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wii attacked; a bloody batde ensued, in whi6h hi* uncreahtf 
most of bis people were killed". Some escaped; the rest welter 
taken prisoners, and ambtfgst these was Kizell. His fattier 
as soon as he beard of his son's disaster, made every effort' ^ 
relieve him, offering three slaves and some goods for him ^ 
btitfbis* enemies declared they would not give "him up for any 7 
price, and that they would rather put hiih to death. He was' 
tafcentd. the Gal lines, put on board an English ship, and car- 
ried as one of a cargo of slaves to Charlestown. On the" 
passage, one of the women, pining away with grief on account 
of her 'situation, was tied up to the mast, and flogged to 
death, as a warning to others not to indulge their melancholy 
to the detriment of their health, and thereby to injure their 
value to the Christian owners. " 1 

He arrived in America a few years before Sir H. Clinton 
took Charlestown. In consequence of the general's procla- 
mation /he, with many other slaves, joined the royal standard* 
He was close to Col. Ferguson when he was killed. 

After the war, he was removed to Nova Scotia; frdni 
which place he came hither in 1792. 

He is an intelligent man ; has always preserved an excel- 
lent character ; and has the welfare of his native country sin- 
cerely at heart. The government of this colony have repeatedly 
employed him in their negotiations with the Caulkers and* 
Clevlands, and other chiefs of Sherbro; and he appears 
always to have discharged his duty with great integrity and 
address. 

. t 

Notes on the Correspondence of Kizell, by Governor 

Columbine. 

The witch bag, often mentioned by Kizell, is a something 
which they pretend will be found in the body of any witch. 
It is not defined ; and it seems probable that any induration, 
or any uncommon appearance arising from disease, is con- 
sidered as an infallible sign of witchcraft. If the pretended 
bag be found, then there is no further inquiry into the cause 
of the person's death. They are witches. But if this bag is 

U 
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not found, then the deceased has fallen & victim to witchcraft* 
and the murderer must be discovered. 

Kizell, being solicitous to discover what could be meant by* 
Unattended the opening of a boy, a man, and a woman. The 
bodies were laid open by .cutting across the bottom of the 
belly, and up on each side ; the inside was thus laid open to 
the inspection of the old men, and the greegree men. Nothing 
extraordinary was found in the males ; but in the body of the 
woman something appeared which staggered Kizell so much,, 
that being unable to refute the assertion that' this strange ap- 
pearance was a witch bag, and unwilling to concede so in- 
credible a point, he felt obliged to retire out of the house. 

Doctor Higgins closely questioned Kizell about it, and the 
true story seems to be as follows : — The woman had lately 
lain in, and had undergone a very severe labour, during 
which she had lost much blood. When she was opened,, 
there appeared about the region of the uterus a ball of a fleshy 
appearance, about the size of a man's fist. This was asserted 
to be the witch bag. The chief ordered it to be cut open, and 
in the inside of it were several small fleshy nobs, about the 
size ofanut. 

About five years ago, a young man in that country was 
killed by an alligator ; he was found with an arm and tljigb 
bitten off, and his body horribly mangled. TneJ greegree 
men maintained that some witches had destroyed him, and 
taxed his sister* a young girl, with the crime. la her dread of 
the consequence of such a charge, she accused her father and 
uncle, both of whom were compelled to drink red water, and 
both died of it; nor would they permit Kizell to pay their 
price (previous to this ordeal), in order to save their lives ! 

Kizell's account of these murders is as follows : 

" Early in the morning they sent and procured a quantity of 
the bark of the red tree, and having softened it by beating, put 
it into a kettle, which they filled up with water *. They 

* Two men are sent out before day-break in a morning for the bark, 
which i* always taken either from the east or west side of the tree ; it is 
then brought into the town, and put into a mortar, and beat up, in the 
•am* way at they beat rice, and by the same two men; but before they 
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came and called me to go and hear them examine the men 
again. I told them I would have nothing to do with them. 
At eleven o'clock on the 25th, they brought the men forth ; 
they asked the uncle of the deceased, if he had killed htm ? 
He said he had not. They said, if you know any thing about 
it, tell us. He said he had already told them he did not do 
it; the man was his friend. I went to see the man; his face 
looked like death ; and when the kettle-full of the water was 
brought to htm, he refused to drink. They then put a stick into 
his mouth, and forced him to drink. The poor man saw 
nothing but death before him. They also beat him on the 
head with a stick. He said, ' Give it to me : I will drink it/ 
They said, ' You are afraid to die ; but you killed Worn-* 
per*/ He now escaped from them: they ran after him, 
and brought him back : all stood round him, and made him 
drink the water. After he had drank six large calabashes 
full, they took him by the hand, and dragged him all over 
the town, and plunged him into the river; then brought 
him back to the former place, and made him drink again. 
He supplicated them, and said he would give them slaves if 
they would let him go. They said, They would not ; he 
had no slaves. It was not long before he fell on the ground : 
they then poured the water up his nose and mouth till he was 
dead. They then brought out the father of the deceased. 
He said, I know nothing of the matter ; do you think I would 
kill my own son, that was so dear to me ? They said, Give 
him the water: all the people stood by looking on. Sir, if 
you had been here to see it, it would have made the hair of 

begin to beat it, they are obliged to wash their hands and arms very clean, 
and pare their nails close; after they have beat it as fine as they can, it is 
put into a large kettle, which is then filled up with cold water, and stirred 
about with a stick, which extracts the virtue of the bark without boiling it. 
It will ferment and rise on the top like soap suds. This operation is per* 
farmed in the presence of all the people. 

Some people, whether really guilty, or afraid of death, will confess them- 
selves guilty. In that case red water is not administered j but the culprit 
is generally made to pay with a heavy fine, as a slave or two, or goods t# 
that value. 

* The nana of the deceased young man. 
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your head stand on end. The day, I trust, will come when 
my country people will have the light of God and the bless- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ. Sir, when I saw how they 
went on, I begged them to let me have the man, that I would 
pay for him, and carry him home. The chiefs said, No, they 
would kill him, for he was a witch arid must die. The poor 
man kept crying, and said. He did not know of it. They 
gave him the water; they served him as they had done the 
uncle: they ran with him and plunged him in the river, 
then brought him back again to the same place. He said, 
He would give them a slave if they would let him go. 
They said, ' No, you killed Wamper.' Before he fell, he said 
to them, ' You have killed me for nothing. 9 When he fell, 
they continued pouring the water into his mouth and nose : 
be (tried to get up, but tbey held him on the ground, and 
kept pouring the water into his nose and mouth till they had 
killed him. They then cut them both open, to look for the 
witch bag." 



Extract of a Letter to Governor Ludlam from Mr. Kizell, in 
the Sherbro, containing an Account of the Manner in which 
Tucker, a Mulatto Man, (one of those who are generally 
entrusted by white Slave Dealers with Goods to buy Sldvesfor 
them J, procured Slaves, when other Means failed Mm, by 
bribing a Greegrce-man to accuse his Wives of having Connec- 
tion with other Men; the Means he tried to prove them 
Guilty, and to make them accuse some young Men, who were 
accordingly seized and sold. 

"Slit, April 6, 1807. 

" I before tent you word that I met Tucker, with 
canoes full of goods, going to Kittam to get slaves. He 
went, but did not get the slaves so soon as he had agreed. 
He took goods to the value of ten slaves from Captain Slo- 
cpro, and to the value of twenty slaves from feel bey (two 
white slave dealers): they came for the slaves while he was 
in the Kittam. They sent after him* to wcmld not come to 
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them: they sent him word, if he did not come and pay them, 
they would pay themselves* Now think what he did to get 
slaves to pay them. He has ten wives ; he sent for a greegree- 
man, who told him his wives were kept by other men. la 
order to prove the guilt of his wives, he got some oil and put 
it in a pot, and set it on the fire* He knew the poor women 
could not put their hands into it without being burnt He 
nevertheless called them, and said, They were the cause of 
his not being able to get slaves. They asked, How? He 
said they were kept by other men. They said, It was not 
truth. He answered, ' Do you say no ? then put your hands 
in the burning oil : if you are not guilty, it will not burn you: 
if you are, it will/. The women knew,' that whether they 
were guilty or not, it would burn them, and therefore would 
not put their hands in it. He said, * I see it is true ; you all 
must tell me the men's names/ He separated out three, who, 
be pretended, were not guilty. He then went to the rest, 
and said, They must inform against some one. They knew 
he did not want old men, and they, to please him, mentioned 
the most likely young men they could think of. He then 
sent word to his younger brother to come to him, as he had 
now got slaves to pay his debt. They then sent people to 
catch the persons who had been accused* He afterwards 
sent to a town and caught eighteen." 

r 

Extract of another Letter from John Kizeix to Governor 

Ludlam. 

?' On April 21,1808, there were two young men .come from 
the Gallinas to Mr. Cleyland on some business. They called 
on me. I asked them, what was the cause ef the war in their 
country ? They said, It had arisen on account of the conduct 
of the white people in respect to the prices of slaves and the 
duties:— that when the old king died, the white people 
would not pay the duties to his son, but to chiefs who had no 
right to them: and the chiefs told the whites to pay no 
duties to him, and not to trust him with any money; and if 
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they did, not to give him the same number of bars for slaves* 
as them. When the young man heard of this, he went tt> 
the oldest chief (Mattier) that used to be with his father, 
and complained to him how he was used. He said, ' The peo- 
ple that had set themselves up for chiefs, he (Mattier) knew 
had been his father's slaves; and it was because he was young 
that they treated him so. I am now come to let you know 
I will not put up with it/ Old Mattier sent for Fan Souner 
and Seaker 1 (two other chiefs), and told them what Conay 
Billa (the prince) had been saying, and inquired if it was so, 
although he himself knew it to be truth. They said, They 
should call a palaver ; that the boy wanted to oppose them, 
and they would see who was the greatest, he or they. The 
white people, learning that a war was threatened, thought 
that it it was carried on, it would furnish them with the 
means of getting slaves. Fan Souner went to Mr. Lazeil (a 
white slave dealer), and told him what he was going to do, 
and asked him to give him money. Lazeil did not stop to 
consider whether it would be for his benefit or not, but let 
him have goods to the value of forty slaves, and ten puncheons 
of rum. Seaker went to Mr. Crundell (another white slave 
dealer), and obtained of him goods to the value of forty slaves,' 
and ten puncheons of rum. These two chiefs had now got 
enough to talk the palaver, or begin the war. They desired 
Mattier to send for the young man, to talk the palaver: he 
came. They then took two puncheons of rum and eighty 
bars of tobacco, and one slave, and gave them to Mattier (who 
was tQ sit as judge) as his fee. Whilst they were talking this 
palaver, the young man seeing what was going on, said, ' I 
can do as you have done, but I must first go and inform my 
mother/ He went to his mother, and told her what he meant 
to do, and said, That war was coming. He went to Mr. 
Wiling (another white slave dealer), and told him what Lazeil 
had done for Fan Souner, and Crundell for Seaker, and asked 
him for goods, saying he would pay him again. Mr. Wiling, 
in the prospect of gain, gave him the goods he asked for. 
When the prince got. the goods, he went borne. In the 
mean, time, the other chiefs bad agreed to have no palaver; 
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bat when the prince came, to seise and kill him. Some of 
the Marno people (friends to the prince) were there, and saw 
and heard what was going on. They immediately went and 
told the prince, that the war was begun, and if he went to the 
palaver the chiefs would kill him ; they had heard them say 
so. On hearing this, he removed all his goods that night, and 
the women and children, and dug up the bones of his father 
and carried them with him. The chiefs sent to desire him to 
come to the palaver. When the messengers* came, they 
found he was gone : they returned and reported this to the 
chiefs, who sent men to kill his cattle. The men whom the 
prince had left to guard the town and this cattle, seeing them 
come and fire on the cattle, and kill some, fired on them, and 
the battle began. 

" The Marno and Tebeo people came to the palaver, and 
said to the chiefs, ' You have prevented us from coming to 
the factories : you tell the whites not to give us the same price 
with you: you are to have 146 bars for each slave, and we are 
to have only from 80 to 90 bars for ours, though ever so good. 
You tell them to give us for boys and girls from 10 to 20, SO, 
or 40 bars, and you are to get from 40 to 60. And you tell 
them not to trust us with any money, and will not let us go to 
make our trade, but it roust pass through your hands to 
them. And you tell them not to pay any duties to the king's 
son, but to you, as if we were your slaves. You all know that 
Conay Billa is the king's son, and you have not made a new 
king, and you all know that yon are his people. You want 
to be greater than your master. No : we will join with Mm, 
and drive all the white people from us; for it is they who 
make you all so proud, and cause all the trouble in the coun- 
try. We will have all the up country people to help us, for 
the king came from them, and you will see that we will, drive 
all the white people from yon/ These words put the chiefs 
in a rage. The Marno and Tebeo people went from them* 
and joined the prince. Another young man, a chief, by the 
name of Stephen Rogers, heard what had been done, and also 
joined the prince. When the chiefs beard that Stephen had 
joined him, and knowing him to be a dapgerous man, they 
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attempted first to take hi* town ; but there they met withi 
Very stout resistance, and were teat off wilh much loss : they 
vfrefit again, and were agahvbeat off with shame and loss. 
' u Stephen, being eldted with this second victory, called alt 
his men of war to go and take a town of the apposite party j 
it was a large town with a great many people in it. Tfie 
chief of it had jnst come home, and had given his people a" 
puncheon of ram to be merry and dance before him. Stephen 
came upon them in the night, while some were dancing, some 
drinking, and some drunk : he* surprized them, and took 180 
prisoners/ and killed the chief. The young men belonging to 
the towto got out of it, and went to waylay Stephen. In the 
mean time, he ordered the town to be burnt. As his people 
were leaving it, he himself brought up the rear. The people 
who had placed themselves in ambush let them come very 
near before they fired; Stephen's people were thrown into 
confusion ; but they fought very hard, and' cut through the 
enemy, but with the loss of 100 of their prisoners. During 
the contest, a man, who knew Stephen, threw a spear at him 
and cut his ham-string: he fell. By this time, his army had re- 
tired, leaving their general behind : they did not miss him till it 
was too late. His enemies told him to sing them a war song; 
he would not : they then killed him, and cut him up, and sent 
a piece of him to all their friends, and told them to rejoice with 
them, for they had killed Stephen. I was in the Kittam when 
this happened: one of his arms was carried to old Mattier, that 
they might rejoice over it. The prince seeing this, and that 
his^ally was gone, was at a loss what to do. ' He came into 
the Kittam, from thence he went into the interior, and told the 
people there what had happened to him, and how he had been 
used, and applied to them for help. While he was in the in- 
terior, the people of the Gall in as went against the Marno 
people, and took three of their towns and caught many people : 
they came back dancing and rejoicing. They drove Mr. 
Wiling away, because he had given the pri rice money ; ami 
they paid Lazelt and Grundell for the goods they had advanced: 
They now thought they had driven the ftfirice away: all 
rejoiced t« think they htid got the better of him. Mr. Wiling 
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was in great trouble, while the rest of the Whites were rejoic* 
iog. Some of Wi ling's goods were taken from him, and he 
removed to Casse. I saw him afterwards, and he related to 
me how he had been used. Soon after this, the Prince came 
back with 900 men at his heels, and in a month's time 800 
more joined him. He then fell on the chiefs in the Gallinas, 
and burnt many towns, and killed, and took many prisoners. 
He went to Crundell's, caught him and his people, and took 
all he had from him. By this time Laeell was dead j toe man 
who was left in his place was obliged to go off in a ship to 
Cape Mount. The white people were all driven away ; and 
not one got off without great loss. The Prince sent his brother 
to Mr. Wiling, and paid him. The war still rages : there are 
but five or six towns now standing (as I am told) in the 
Gallinas. 

(Signed) " Jon* Kjzilu* 

Written at Bagaroo in Sherbro. 



of White Slave Dealers in the Sherbro, a* given bp 
Kizbll, April 5, 1811. 

Mr. Crundell, Mr. Mason, and two or three more whose 
names he does not know, in the Gallinas. 

William Peel, a servant of Tucker (aMalaUo*man), in Bui* 
lom. 

Isf r. Goss, in the Plantaines. 

Mr. Gudgeon, in the Sherbro. 

The above are all Englishmen. 

J. N. Dolz (a Spanish Creole from the Haranaeh), at 
Sherbro* 
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Extract of a Letter. from Henry MEREDITH, 
Esq. dated Winnebah Fort, %6th February, 
1811. 

" THE Directors will doubtless hear with satisfaction, 
that we are endeavouring, by persuasion as well as by ex- 
ample, to induce the people here to cultivate new articles of 
produce. Some of the cotton seed, sent out by the Institution, 
has been given to two respectable men inland, with direction 
to sow it, and distribute part of it in their neighbourhood; and 
others have been invited to cultivate it. 

" This is a great corn country, and we would be glad to see 
some method adopted that would stimulate the people to 
enlarge the cultivation of it. If we had the means of re- 
ducing it into flour, it would become perhaps a desirable 
article : our navy, army, and the labouring part of the com- 
munity might be supplied at a moderate rate. In the plen- 
tiful season (from September to March), corn -is usually pur- 
chased here for three ackies (equal to about ten shillings ster- 
ling) the chest ; what we call (he chest, is rather more than 
half a puncheon, which being heaped will contain about eight 
bushels of corn. 

" I am sorry to say that this country, as well as the Fan- 
tee, is at present (and is likely to continue) in a disturbed 
state. 

' " The Asiantees are threatening to pay us another visit; and 
it is the current opinion, that the Fantees must be either sub- 
dued by the Asiantees, or means devised to restrain their un- 
governable conduct, before the country is tranquillized, or 
before much improvement is effected. The Fantees are now 
to be considered a large body: they have brought under their 
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subjection, either by threats or favourable promises, a number 
of small estates ; so that from Cape Coast to the extremity of 
the Agoona country may be put down as governed by the 
Fan tees. To say that such and such places bear distinct 
names, is now merely to signify that they were formerly in- 
habited by a distinct people. 

" When the King of Asiantee was obliged (by famine and 
disease) to withdraw his forces, the Fantees were much re- 
duced as to numbers, and were in the greatest distress; their 
towns and villages were pillaged and destroyed. As they 
gradually recovered from the terror which the Asiantees 
spread throughout the country, they were willing to embrace 
any means whereby their condition would be amended, and 
war. appeared to them as the only probable speedy method to 
effect it* War was accordingly declared against the inha- 
bitants of Elmina and Accra, who were accused of betraying 
some Fantees, who had sought refuge among them. But their 
designs were principally directed against two wealthy men of 
those places, one of whom (Mr. Neizer, a man of colour,) was 
accused of encouraging the Asiantees to come to the water 
side, and supplying them with arms and ammunition, &c. 
The other (Mr. Sackey, a respectable black man at Accra,) 
was accused of making free with gold lodged in his care, and 
with some Fantees who were under his protection. However 
specious these accusations may appear to persons unacquaint- 
ed with the parties, I am told, by good authority, that the 
latter person is innocent of the charge. The Fantees, in con- 
sequence of the wealth of these persons, were allured to try 
their disposition. They expected they would readily come 
forward with large sums to prevent their respective towns 
being destroyed, and their families being involved in the 
war. Neizer would not listen to the demands of the Fantees, 
but Sackey very imprudently advanced them, at different 
payments, no less a sum than 320 ounces 12 ackies, or 1283/. 
currency, with which he expected the Accras would pur- 
chase a peace; but larger sums were demanded, and Sackey 
at length saw his error, and withheld his liberality. 

" The Fantees now divided their army into two bodies, 
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one of which ww joined bv a strong party from a country ill 
the rear of the Anta country, called Was*, and went against 
the Elmiaas: the other marched against the Accra*. The 
Blminas were blockaded for nearly six months, daring which 
various actions took place, wherein the Elminas fought with 
much bravery; but from the numbers opposed against them 
every battle weakened their force considerably ; and' if they 
had not been assisted by the Castle of Elmina and Fort Con- 
raadsburge, they must ultimately have been subdued. The 
Fantees at length withdrew the main body of their army, 
keeping small parties on the look-out, ready to seize any of 
the Elmiaas who might go island. They talk of renewing 
the attack, but it is supposed they will rather adopt a sort of 
pillaging warfare. The Fantees who were destined to go 
against Accra, made a bold posh in March last, but were de- 
feated : after which the greater part of them returned to their 
respective homes, leaving however a party on this side of Ac- 
cra to interrupt any communication by land, even as H regard* 
ed the service of the African Company, unless they should 
be indulged with whatever they might demand ; which is one 
proof of their being in arms to distress and plunder the weak 
and innocent, under the mask of endeavouring to recover 
their former state by being revenged for injuries perhaps never 
received. 

" To get acquainted with the true state of this country, 
I conceive it necessary to relate the preceding Tacts,} front 
which we may conclude, that the country is likely to con- 
tinue for some time in a disturbed state. 

"The natives of Accra are the most civilized of any on the 
oea coast: a stranger perceives much deference between a 
Fantee and an Accra man. 

" The native trailers on the Gold Coast are, however, «V 
general keen in making bargains, and conduct their business 
with ease, intelligence, and address, and are dexterous in 
taking an advantage where an opportunity is given them. 
Those who gain a livelihood by fishing, are a laborious peo- 
ple, and as they are frequently employed by «s as canon* 
men and labourers, we have the means of judging of them. 
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Their employment is profitable, for fish k readily purchased 
by the people both inland mud on the coast Their nets, 
which are large and heavily armed with lead, are thrown by 
them with much dexterity. When these men are employed 
by us, as canoe-men or labourers, they perform their doty 
with cheerfulness, and, if encouraged, will go through a Test 
deal of labour; but they must be treated with exactness and 
punctuality. When they call for any customary allowance* 
or for payment* they do not like to be put off. They expect 
that their labour will meet with its immediate reward, other- 
wise they become negligent and inattentive to the internet of 
their employer. They are much addicted to thieving, and, 
indeed, are very expert in the practice of it, particularly as 
to sueh small articles as they can easily conceal. 

** Those men who follow an agricultural life, and who in- 
habit the inland parts, are found more uniformly well be* 
baved than the traders or the fishermen; and, making allow* 
anoes for their uncivilized state, they may be considered a 
well meaning set of men. They are free from that low 
cunning and artifice practised by those who gain a livelihood 
by a more frequent intercourse with the Whites. They 
possess no small shave of honesty, sincerity, and benevolence* 
and are strangers to the corrupt and licentious conduct 
plainly seen among the inhabitants of the water side, parti* 
calarly among the Fantees, who bear the moat unfavourable 
character of any of the natives of the Gold Coast. There is 
something in the character of the Fantees that causes them 
to be treated with respect, and yet hated by their neighbours. 
The cause of this dislike may be accounted for when we 
consider the nature of the Fantee laws, and the number of 
mal-practices which those laws encourage. The Braftbeft, 
who have always exercised great authority among them, 
have shewn a bad example. It appears rather an incon* 
aistency in the character of the Fantees, who are enemies to 
despotic power, that the Brafibes should nave been allowed so 
much influence. This is said to have arisen from the felt- 
lowing singular occurrence: — Whether the Fantees wens 
originally ^connected with the Asiantees> or formed a separate 
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state, there are no satisfactory records- to determine. Bat that 
they were subjected to the kings of Asiantee is certain. They 
rebelled against the Asiantee government; but not being able 
to oppose the king's forces, they fled to the sea side, where 
they settled. During this contest, a certain individual held 
some station of authority among them; but as they dreaded 
the resentment of the king of Asiantee, and were fearful lest, 
on the promise of favour or reward, this person would betray 
them, they required a most singular proof of his fidelity, and 
this was, his consenting to lose his left hand. The man 
hesitating at this extraordinary method of trial, a general 
murmur arose against him ; on which his cane-bearer stepped 
forward and laid his left arm upon the block, saying, ' That 
as his nl aster seemed unwilling to lose a hand for the good of 
the people, he would/ He lost his left hand, and was ap- 
pointed their Braffbe, which signifies a captain or leader. The 
title was to be hereditary, he was vested with many privi- 
leges which made him almost absolute, and his offspring 
were to be provided for, and considered as a kind of nobility. 
Hence arose the family of the Brafibes. Although the word 
Braffbe is translated a captain or leader, yet it is difficult to 
define the real import of the word. In its true and original 
sense, I suppose it to confer a title of the first distinction, next 
to that of king, and indeed the power which we found the 
Brafibes were in the habit of exercising confirms this. - They 
lived separated from the community, in a district which went 
under the name of the Braffbe country. When they went 
abroad, they were distinguished by a chain suspended round 
the neck, which was long or short, according to lineal or 
collateral descent. The race of Braffbes gradually extended 
the powers that were given them, till at length they became 
obnoxious to the people, and for many years back no person 
in the Fantee country has been permitted to exercise the 
authority which was vested in the lineal descendants of the 
first Braffbe. They were, however, allowed considerable 
privileges, and on many occasions were a burthen on the 
people. Now there are very few of them in existence. 
" The state of Accra was formerly more considerable than it 
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is at present. The greater pact of the inhabitant*, in 1660, 
were driven out of their territories by the Aquamboes, and 
escaped to Popo. The European traffic which had increased 
the wealth and arrogance of the Fantees and. their neighbours, 
does not appear to have altered the mild manners of the 
Accras. The persons and properties of Whites and Blacks 
appear to have been always more respected at Accra than in 
any part of the Gold Coast. No oppressions nor impositions 
were encouraged, and the European trader might reside 
among them with security. There are some respectable 
natives here, who have been enlightened by an European 
education, and who, doubtless, furnish useful examples. This, 
added to the pleasing disposition of the people in general, 
renders Accra the most agreeable part of the Gold Coast* 
The country is open and flat, free from swamps, and con- 
sequently salubrious. Behind Accra, and at the distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles from it, the country loses its flat and 
open appearance, and is distinguished from the clear and level 
country about Accra, and to leeward of it, by the name of 
the Hill Country. Accra is the most considerable place for 
trade on the Gold Coast, and the only place that is open to 
the Asiantees. They bring their gold and ivory here without 
interruption, and it is pleasing to observe the different classes 
of people occupied in this branch of industry. 

" According to different accounts, the Asiantee country lies 
about N. N.W., orN.W., from Accra, and the king's chief 
place of residence, Accumassay, is about twelve days' journey, 
which, calculating a day's journey at twenty miles*, will make 
it 240 miles distance, yet a person may reach Asiantee in 
six or seven days. We have heard of only one European, a 
Dane, who has visited the capital of Asiantee ; and the ad- 
vantages that would arise from a knowledge of this country, 
and a free intercourse with it from the Gold Coast, would 
be considerable. There is no part of the Gold Coast more 
favourable for obtaining a knowledge of the interior than 

* This is probably too large a calculation by three or four miles, 
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Attn. Prom it the trailer would gain * free admission a* 
Aelamee, and, through the power and influence the Asiantee 
king probably possesses over inland states, the traveller's 
progress might be much facilitated. Independent of mock 
htiportaat knowledge that would thus be obtained, a north- 
easterly route from Asiantee might decide the controverted 
question at to the termination of the Niger. A traveller 
Slight likewise get acquainted with the kingdom of Eye» 
m country of which we have heard very favourable report*, 
both m to its riches and power. We hear that the king 
maintains a large army of cavalry, and that many king- 
doms ate tributary to him. Eyo is remarkable for a large 
breed of sheep, but the policy of the country does not 
permit either the ram or the ewe to leave it, but only the 
wethers. I have seen a wether that weighed 132 lbs. with- 
out the offal." 
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Extract from a Letter of one qf the Mission- 
tries of the Mission Society to Africa and the 

East. 

« 

" FOR a considerable time, I have had a desire to visit 
John Pearce, Chief at Cakundy, on the Rio Nune2, (a native 
African) whose two sons are in our school. In April (181 1) an 
opportunity offered, which I embraced. Jehn Pearce received 
me with great civility, and immediately ordered his people to 
catch four bulls as a present. Mr. Pearce was extremely 
happy to hear that bis sons were making geod progress in 
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Ouf school, and said that he would send more of bis children. 
I visited fbe white* and black traders in the river, who treated 
jne with dhe greatest civility; although some of them suspect- 
ed me to be a spy, rather than to be their friend* The 
number* of traders there is very small : I believe there are 
only four; and eVen these have but few goods to trade with. 
If there was no smuggling, the Slave Trade Would get its 
final blow, and the traders diminish still more. 

" The banks of the Rio Nunez are inhabited by three 

different tribes. The Bagoes possess the sea shore, the 

Naloes and the Lantamas the other part of the river. Thfc 

Lantamas were formerly more powerful than the others, but 

were reduced by the Naloes. At present they agree with 

each other, and John Pearce is the principal chief among 

them. The Foolahs have great intercourse with the white 

And black traders, bringing down slaves, ivory, gold, cattle, 

&c. : and they sometimes assume authority over the Naloes 

and Lantamas, not hesitating to say : ' We consider you as 

our slaves : we spare you only on account of the traders in 

your river, Of whom we can get those articles of which we 

stand in need/ 

" Cultivation seems but little regarded in this quartet* 

The natives do not plant rice enough, even for their own 

use ; but purchase it from the Foolahs, in exchange for sail* 

This neglect of cultivation originates, I think, in the Slate 

Trade. A great number of the natives have been employed 

in this traffic, either as servants, or as kidnappers, or as petty 

traders. They were encouraged by the good wages given 

by the traders, and by the high prices received for slaves'. 

If a native could procure a slave and sell him, the profit 

would maintain him one year very easily, without planting 

any thing. This was certainly a great incentive to an idle 

life : td which many persons, even in Europe, are subject ; 

and much more so in these dark regions. But, thanks be to 

God, that it hath pleased him to abolish this horrid traffic : 

and I humbly believe that he will also destroy the smug* 

gling trade in human beings, with all its melancholy c6n*e<- 

quctoctt. 

Y 
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" Many of the slave traders begin to ask, ' What shall 
we do? The Slave Trade is abolished ; and the trade for pro- 
duce will not maintain us : and to go home with little, or a 
mere nothing, we are ashamed: and how shall we get ofl£ 
even with what property we have, since it consists of slaves? 
• The men of war are ready to capture us with all that we have, 
and transportation will then be our lot/ 

" Some say, ' We have resolved what to do. We will wail 
for smugglers. We purchase the slaves now cheap ; and by 
these purchases we shall make a good bargain with some 
smuggling vessel.' Smugglers arrive; but the men of war 
lay hold on them : great discomfort again ! In the mean 
|ime, the chief pays a visit to the traders, and expects as 
large a present as in former times, when the Slave Trade was 
going on briskly. The trader replies, ' You know that the 
Slave Trade is going on very miserably, so that I can with 
difficulty sell a few : the man of war comes for ever into your 
own rivers to make prizes of every slave vessel; so that in 
future even the smugglers will not venture to come in: where- 
by I am unable to make you much presents/ The chief, 
displeased with the trader, and much more so with the man 
of war, will ask, ' How can the man of war know every ves- 
sel, and hear so soon that she lies in the river?' The trader 
will say, ' Do you not think that those gentlemen at Bashia 
(the Missionaries) give information to Sierra Leone, against 
every slave vessel that they hear of in these rivers ? and this 
will always be the case, so long as they are suffered in that 
quarter : and then this country is ruined/ The chief, know- 
ing that the Missionaries at Bashia have some intercourse 
with Sierra Leone, becomes somewhat suspicious of them : 
but he will say, 'I am not chief for Bashia, and have 
therefore but little power in that quarter; besides, my child 
is there at school, to learn the book ; for which cause I should 
not like that any body should trouble them/ Such dissatis- 
factory answers still more vex the traders. They then begin 
to consult the Mandingoes and Foolahs ; who, as being Mo- 
hammedans, are bred up in habits of enmity to Missionaries 
of the Gospel of Christ* Some time ago, they even resolved 
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that a present should be sent to the Foolah king, to beg that 
he would drive the gentlemen at Bash i a out of their quarters; 
which would open a free course to the slave vessels to pur* 
chase all the slaves that the Fool ah s might bring down. The 
present was sent, and received: but, great disappointment 
again! — the king, soon after he had received the present, was 
dethroned by his subjects, on account of the unsuccessful 
wars which he carried on with the Caffries in the interior, 

and another was set on the throne. Thus the devices of the 

« 

wicked came to nought ! 

" Many of the native traders are now obliged to put their 
slaves on their rice plantations, since they cannot dispose of 
them. Many servants, who have been employed in the 
Slave Trade, are now dismissed, and are obliged to live on 
their own planting; and thus cultivation will be more attend- 
ed to. 

" Having waited nine days for the repair of the vessel in 
which I had come hither from the Rio Pongas, and finding it 
was bat badly repaired, I would not venture in it, but in- 
quired for a path to return by land ; and was told that there was 
one, but that it was very tedious for travellers, being a desert 
of about three days' journey; in consequence of which, one is 
obliged to sleep in the bush. It was said also, that there 
were above two hundred Foolahs encamped, to catch their 
run-away slaves, consisting of above one thousand, who had 
fled into the Capatches, a district near the sea shore, and who 
also were prepared for an attack. It happens sometimes, that 
some of these poor creatures go out into their rice plantations, 
not knowing that the Foolahs are lying in wait for them, and 
are thus caught and sold: the Foolahs themselves, however, 
sometimes sharing the same fate from them. 

" Having received this information, I went immediately to 
John Pearce for advice ; who said, if I would venture to go* 
this difficult road, be would give me twelve of his trusty 
people, well armed on account of wild beasts, which were 
dangerous in the night. As for the Foolahs, if they should 
meet me in the path, and see his people, they would not 
disturb me in the least. Upon this I resolved to set out by* 
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land the next day ; and went to the factory whore I lodged, 
in order to prepare myself. - • 

. " Early the next day, a man rushed into my room, calling 
out, ' Mr. BuUcher ! here is war ! here is war !' I rose up 
immediately, went into the front piazza, and saw a number of 
people surrounding the house, some fighting with cutlasses, 
and some tying others with ropes. I asked a trader the 
cause : be said, < There came down yesterday one hundred 
and fifty men from the Cabba country, to sell their produce 
to the traders : some of them came to me with ivory, calla- 
bashes, and live stock, and I see that John Pearce's people 
s>re now catching them ; for what reason I do not know/ 
Soon after breakfast, I went to Mr. Pearce, where I saw abov* 
a hundred of these people already in irons ; and his people 
were employed in catching them that whole day, till all had 
been brought in. When I asked him why he caught ihem* 
fee said, ' These people came from the Cabba country, which 
country is divided into two kingdoms; the one bonders on 
tfce Lantamas, and maintains a friendly intercourse with them, 
even so much that their children are intermarried one with 
another. These two kings had war with each other; and 
that of the northern Cabbas burnt one town of those who ace 
on friendly terms with the Lantamas, and in the Dame* 
perished some Lantama women and children. Their relations 
became now enraged ; but yet oouW do nothing without my 
aasistaoce. A few days ago, the head man. of those Cabbas, 
who are on friendly terms with the Lantamas, sent a message 
to mo, that about a hundred and fifty of hi* enemies' subjects, 
especially of those who burnt the town where some of the wo- 
men and children perished, were geieg down to the Rio Nunez 
with produce; and, in case they should arrive, he begged me 
to catch and sell them all for powder and guns, which would 
enable his* to carry qn war with hi* enemies again. The 
ejiief of the Laptamas received the same me si age ; and, on 
$j* account, we caught them adl.' I said, ' 1 suppose they 
41* not all guilty of the crime for which they are all caught/ 
V* replied, ' It nqay be so.:, however* if a. ajav* vessel shnuUi 
hp.bm, tbey : wovli 1*5, tfjd without. :«#royv guilty or mat 
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guilty ; but, as there is none, the matter will be considered, 
and the people examined : perhaps all may return with 
safety:' which was the case, as I learnt afterwards.— Oh, 
what a happy effect, even in this instance, has the abolition 
of the Slave Trade had on these hundred and fifty men, tbew. 
families, and relations! 

" On taking my leave of Mr. Pearce, after having walked 
about five miles almost in the dark through the bush, we 
reached a Lantama town, where I lodged in the chief's bouse) 
for that night, and was treated in a very friendly manneg 
Here I endeavoured to procure more rice and fowls for oar 
journey, in case we might get detained by accident in tb* 
path: but I could get but little, as the Laotamas are alao 
not Tery industrious in planting rice and raking stock of any 
kind. 

" After having had a restless night, on account of the mos- 
quitoes, we went on about eight o'clock in the morning, ami 
walked about fourteen miles; when we cooked our dinner, 
and rested till two o'clock in the afternoon. It was extremely 
hot, and we expected a tornado that evening. Having now 
taken refreshment, we walked on till night prevented us; and 
then took our lodging for the night under a few small trees* 
on two of which my hang-mat was fastened. The guide cot 
off small branches from the trees, and erected a kind of 
shelter on 'the east side, in case a tornado should come ot* at 
midnight True enough, a tremendous tornado rose. I left 
my hang-mat, and went under the shelter ; but, as we were 
fifteen in number, the hut could not shelter us from the tiqm 
lence of the rain, which continued about half an hour. Our 
fire was extinguished, and our provision and clothes wet e we 
all felt very cold, and were anxious to see the dawning of 
the day, and the rising sun. - ' 

" Before six o'clock we proceeded, m order to warm awf 
dry ourselves by walking. Having again walked about 
fifteen miles, through a barren and rocky tract of land, we 
rested at a fine brook, and took refreshment. There we had 
the river Capatches to the west; but saw not the least trace 
of Foolahi in the path : my guide* however* hastened us ea 
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ear way. About fifteen miles further, we* came to a little 
valley, overgrown with bush, through which runs a brook, 
where I wished to take our lodging for that night, as by 
means of the bushes we should be preserved from the dew ; 
but not far off we saw traces of leopards, hyenas, elephants, 
and wild hogs, which had made a beaten path to the brook : 
the guide thought it, therefore, rather dangerous to stay there 
all night, and begged me to go on a little further ; which we 
did, and took up our lodging in the open air, where we spent 
t pleasant night. 

" Early on the following morning, we proceeded with a 
cheerful expectation of seeing a town about noon ; and in walk* 
Mg rather hastily, I became very much fatigued, and was fre- 
quently obliged to lie down on a rock to rest and draw breath* 
At last a town appeared, which we entered : we rested there 
about four hours. There was a woman who knew some of 
tor school children, and treated me very hospitably. Thence 
We proceeded to a factory, named Quasinge ; where we ar- 
rived in the evening : it is a good day's journey from Bashia. 
. « From this factory an opportunity was offered to me to 
return home by water; and, as I then was very much 
fatigued, I cheerfully accepted it; and arrived safe, finding 
•U in our settlement in perfect health." 

The same Missionary who wrote the above, states it as a 
Act, which he had full means of ascertaining, that since the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, the number of slave factories, on 
the Rio Pongas and the other rivers adjoining, has greatly 
diminished. In the year 1807, the number was seventy- 
two; in February 1812, when he left Africa, this number 
bad been reduced to eighteen ; and it was supposed that the 
operation of the Slave Trade Felony Bill would soon put an 
and to the greatest part, if not the whole, of these. 
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Judgment of Sir William Scott, in the Case 
of the Donna Marianna *. 

THIS case was .heard upon an appeal from the Vice- Ad* 
miralty Court at Sierra Leone : in which court the ship had 
been condemned, together with her cargo. It appeared that 
the ship was originally an American vessel, and had been 
purchased at Liverpool by Macdowall and Co. of that place, 
who, in August 1809, sent her, under the command of a per- 
son of the name of Vauralst, to Madeira, with a cargo of 
culm, and from thence the ship proceeded to Pernambuco* 
At Pernambuco the ship was said to have been sold to De 
Silva, a Portuguese merchant, by whom she was claimed as 
Portuguese property. From Pernambuco the ship sailed 
■if- under Portuguese colours to Babia, with some wine on board 
(but whether the same wine that she had brought from Ma* 
deira did not clearly appear); and having there taken on 
board a variety of goods assorted for the Slave Trade, she 
proceeded to Cape Coast, where she was proceeding to 
engage in the Slave Trade, and was seized at anchor. Vau- 
ralst, the master, to whom the command of the vessel had been 
originally entrusted at Liverpool, still continued on board, bofc 
as asserted, only in the capacity of a passenger, for the pur* 
pose of delivering the wine at Cape Coast. 

June 3, 1812, the Court condemned the ship, as being a 
British vessel engaged in the Slave Trade ; and reserved tha 
question respecting the cargo ; to the condemnation of whicb 

* This judgment having been delivered only on the 3d of Jane, it could not 
be interted in its proper place among the Slave-Trade Cases. It is thought 
important, however, that it should still be inserted m this Report, with a view 
to the information of Naval Officers, and of Vice- Admiralty Courts abroad. 



it was objected, that the Acts of Parliament 4G Geo. III. c. 52. 
§ 9., 47 Geo. III. c.5. §2, applied only to goods laden in a 
port of Great Britain, or the -British dominions, and had no 
reference to goods laden elsewhere, though they might be 
British owned. 

June 5.— Judgment by Sir WfrtiAM Scott as to the Skip. 

The first question is, whether this Court is at liberty to 
inquire into the title of this ship, which was at the time of 
capture* navigating under the Portuguese flag, and has beep 
clalattd as* Portuguese property. It is obvious to remark, 
(ha( if ho sueh authority vests in this Court, there must be an 
etid of the Act of Parliament. Nor can it be considered as 
any hardship upon the subjects of those countries which 
still carry ort the Slave Trade, that it should possess such a 
povver. It can therefore be ho unconstitutional breach of 
the law of nations to require, that where a claim is offered 
on the ground that' the property belongs to the subjects 
Of a country which still permit this trade, the burthen of 
giving proof of the property must lie upon those, who set it ^ 
tip ; and peculiarly so in the case of a Portuguese claimant. 
Whose government, though it has not actually abolished, has 
disavowed the trade ; when it is so universally known that 
fbe Slave Trade has been abolished by Great Britain, and 
When It iti not improbable that attempts may yet be made to 
Carry it on Under disguise. It would be a monstrous thing, 
where a ship, admitted to have been at one time British pro- 
perty, is found engaging in this traffic, to say, that, however 
imperfect the documentary evidence of the asserted transfer 
may be, and however startling the other circumstances of the 
casfe, no inquiry shall be made into the real ownership. 
Hert are ott board this vessel only papers of mere form, and 
Which are in contradiction with eskch other, leaving the whole 
transaction of the transfer in great doubt and obscurity; and 
If the Court were to be prohibited under such circumstances 
from inquiry into the reality of the Portuguese title, on* 
sees how easily the- provisions of the legislature would h* 



defeated* It would go to repeal the Act of Parliament and Iht 
principles on which it U (bunded. That in point of fact this 
is really a British -owned vessel I have little doubt, as I think 
there are appearances enough to shew that the asserted trans* 
fcr to De Silva was only colourable* The ship comes to Engfc, 
land, and is there purchased by Macdowall and Co. of Livei*» 
pool, from whence she is dispatched on her outward v 05 age 
with fetters en board? which* as it appears to me, were put on 
board at Liverpool t the double stanchions were, I think, ad* 
mitted to have been taken on board there \ and she is dis? 
patched under the command of Vauralst, who is evidently 
going to conduct a transaction of this nature, and for which 
purpose he accompanies the ship to Africa. 1 observe he 
knows nothing of any money being paid under this asserted 
transfer. I can have no dovfettkat this Court is bound judi- 
cially to consider this as a British vessel, and that this Portu- 
guese disguise has been .assumed for the mere purpose of pro- 
tecting the property of British merchants in a traffic which it 
was 4 not lawful fdr them to engage in. I shall affirm the sen- 
tence as to the ship, with Costs. 

% 

June 6. — Judgment as to the Cargo. 

In this case, the Court has already disposed of the question 
as to the ship, which had been fitted out at Liverpool with 
stanchions and other accommodations necessary for vessels 
employed in the Slave Trade. In the first instance, the ship 
proceeded to Madeira; and it was not till her arrival at Per- 
nambuco that the Portuguese flag was assumed : from Per** 
nambuco she sailed to Bahia, and from thence to the African 
coast, the same master continuing on board, though ostensibly 
in a different capacity.. The Court can have no doubt that 
the fraud of the British owners, in this case, involves also the 
asserted Portuguese owners; it is impossible to sever the 
fraud of the one party from the fraud of the other. The fraudu- 
lent intention of the party here was to be carried into effect 
by the fraudulent co-operation of this De Silva, who was to 
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become the instrument of a simulated transfer. I do not 
mean to lay it down that if goods were put on board an ap- 
parently Portuguese ship, though in reality a British ship, an 
innocent owner would be affected, bona fide believing that 
lie was embarking his property on board a Portuguese vessel ; 
but here the colourable owner of the ship is the asserted owner 
of the cargo. I consider the whole interest of the adventure 
to reside in the British merchants, and that De Sylva is 
merely lending his name and agency to further a deception 
practised on British laws. Therefore I see no reason why 
the cargo should not follow the fate of the ship, with which 
k is involved in one common fraud. 



%* Jt is intended speedily to publish, under the directions of 
the Institution, the Journals of Mr. Mungo Park and Isaac* 
which have been referred to in this Report, p. £1 ; the profits ac*, 
truing from the sqlc to he applied to the benefit of Mr. Park 9 *] 
Widow. 
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Elliott, Esq. Uxbridge I 'l '' 
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Farar, Chiswick : . .. 1 I O > 

Fawcett, Leeds .* *.. So 0, ■* 

Fawcett, Carlisle ;..... 10 10 O t 

Forshavv, Liverpool .*... •• 1 1.0* 

Forster, Esq. St. Helen's- pi ace... 31 10 t "*' 

Forster, Esq. ditto 3 3 * * 

Forster,jun. Esq. ditto 11 O t « 

Forster, Esq. ditto 110 

Forster, Esq. Bromley 31 10 O 

Foster 110 • . ' 

Fothergill, York , 10 10 ' 

Fox, Plymouth , 10 10 

Fox, Esq. Falmouth 3 3 , . 

Fox, Esq. ditto 3 3 O ^ 

Fox, ditto M I 1 O 

Fox, ditto 110 

Freshfjeld, Legacy by the late ...100 0'" r m 
Friend, deceased, per W. Wilber- ' , 

force, Esq 66 

♦Ditto/ditto , 16 10 

A Friepd 100 

Frost, Liverpool. ,. • 1 I O 

Frost, jun. ditto • 1 1 O* 

Fry, Esq . 10 10 

Earl Grey 31 10 O 

Earl Grosvenor 31 10 & 

Lord Grenville 31 10 

LordGambier, ..31 10 a- % 

Geary, Bart. M.P • 31 10 O 

Gales, Esq 10 10 O 

Galton, Esq. Birmingham 31 10 

Gandy 1 O 

Garratt, Esq 10 10 O 

Gartbshore, St. Martin's-lane . 31 10 O 

Gell, Matlock 10 10 

Gilbert, Esq. Queen's College, 

Cambridge 110 

Giraber, York I 1 O 

Gimingham, Cambridge 3 3 < 

Gisborne, Yoxhall Lodge, near 
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Godfrey, M.A. Queen'* College, 

Cambridge 10 10 

Godfrey . 3 3 

Gordon, Esq.M. P. Stanhope-street 3 5 

Gorst, Esq. Paragon, Somers-town 20 

Gould, Esq. Manchester 31 10 

Graham, Esq. Glasgow • 3 3 

Grant, Esq. M.P. Rnssel-square 31 10 

Gray, E*q. York 10 10 

Greaves, Clapbam 110 

Greenwood, Esq. Stones, near 

Todmarden.. 10 10 0. 

Greig, Worcester 10 10 

Gren fell, Esq. M.P. New-street, 

Spring-gardens 31 10 

Grey, Esq. Melfieid-hill, North- 
umberland 5 

Grey, Stentoo, Haddingtonshire... 5 

Grigsby ••••• 2 2 

Grimstone, Esq. York 10 10 

Gurney, Norwich 10 10 

Harrowby * 31 10 

Headley 31 10 

ditto* , 3 3 

Headley 3 $ O 

H. H. H W O 

Hadwen, Liverpool 15 15 

Had wen, ditto 10 10 

Haimam, Gillingham 2 2 

Hardeastlev Esq. Old Swan-stairs 31 10 

Harris, Brentford, Butts 110 

Harris, Esq. Ratcltff ..... 4 4-0 

ditto 1 1 6 

Harris... 1 1 6 

Harrison, West Hill, Wandsw. ... 3 3,0 
Harrison, Esq. 46, Warren-street, 

Fitzroy-square , 3 3 

Haslaw, Lfrerpool 110 

Hatcbard, 100, Piccadilly... 1 1 & 

Hathaway, Esq. Mark-lane , 110 

Hayden,jun. Esq. Guildford... •; 3 3 0" 
Haydon, Esq. Cateaton-street ... 3 3T 0* 
Hayter, Esq. Mark-lane ......... 3 3 
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*Mrs. Jemima Henderson, Scarborough 110 

William tley, Esq. Leeds if ...* , 10 10 

•tlev. Rowland Hill, Surrey Chapel * * 1 1 O* 

Miss Hills, Tadcaster .iiis..*. JO 10 

* Mr. Thomas Hinderwell, Scarborough 2 2 

William Henry Hoare, Esq. Fleet-street...........; 3l 10 

♦Thomas Hod son, Esq. Crutched-friars 3 3 

♦Thomas Hod son, Esq. Maudlin College, 

Cambridge ......< 110 

♦Rev. Hi Hollingsworth, Haltwhistle, Nor- 
thumberland ...;... 220 

♦G. L. Hollingsworth, Esq. Darlington 1 1 O 

William Houlston, Esq. Nine Elms 10 10 

♦R.T. How, Esq t „ 2 2 

Robert Howard, Esq .......i ..*. 10 10 

John Huddlestone, Esq. Old Windsor . 31 10 O 

Rev. J. Hughes, Battersea .* > 10 10 O 

♦Mr. Michael Humble, Liverpool * *.. 11 O 

William Huskisson, Esq. M.P. St. James's- 

place *....* * * 31 10 

Rev. Geo. Hutton .*. u 10 10 O 

Hon. Capt. F.P. Irby .*! ,...« * * 31 10 

William Jacob, Esq. M.P. Newgate-street 31 10 

*Re?.W. Jarratt ,...., .....i 1 I 

Mrs. Johnson ; York ....* ..< 10 10 O 

^Benjamin Jowett, Esq. Camberwell 2 2 O 

Benjamin Jowett, juDi Esq. ditto ti 1 1 

♦Thomas Reid Kemp, Esq. M.P. 3 3 

Dr. Kflvington, Rippon 4.. ..<........< 20 O 

Charles binder, Esq. Chesterfield •• 10 10 O 

*N. C. Kindersley, Esq. Blackheath 3 3 M) 

*Mr.G. Knowles, York «» 110 

The MafqUis of Lansdowne *... »< * 31 10 O 
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♦A. Spooner Lillingston, Esq. Lyme .*„ 3 3 
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*Mrs. A. Lloyd, York * 110 

*Rey. J. H; Lloyd, King's College, Cambridge 1 
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Morrow; Liverpool 
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N. S. Brighton ...„,...., 1QO 

Anthony Nede, Esq. .. 10 10 

•Mr. P. Neale, St. Paul's Churchyard ... I 1 o 

♦Mr.C. Nealc, ditto 1 1 ,0 

George Nicol, Esq. Sierra Leone 1 1 

David NivenJEsq. 15, King-street, Soho 10 10 

G.Noel Noel, Esq. 8, Cavendish -square 73 10 6 

♦Mr. Thomas Nott, 1, Tichborne-street 1 I 

♦Mr. Nunneleyj Leicester 1 1 

♦Mr. Jonas Nuttal), Liverpool . 2 2 

♦Mr. Henry Orme, Liverpool 110 

♦Mr. William Ottley, Wakefield 1 1 

♦Rev. John Owen, Fulham 110 

♦Jo(m Owen, Esq. M. P. Orielton, Pem- 
brokeshire • 3 3 

♦Mr. John Oxley 110 

Rt. Hon. Spen. Perceval . 31 10 

♦Rev. J. Parsons, Sherborne 110 

♦Rev. Hugh Pearson 11 

John Pearson, Esq. Golden -square 31 10 O 

Thomas Petlatt,^Esq. Ironmongers' Hall..* 10 10 O 

♦Mr. William Phillips, George-yd., Lombard -st. 3 3 

Charles Pieschel I, Esq. 1 1, Size-lane 63 o 

Wm. Morton Pitt, Esq. M. P. Arlington-street 3 1 10 O 

♦Mr. Joseph Pitt, Cirencester 2 2 Q 

♦Rev. Jas. Plumptree, Fellow of Clare- hall, 

Cambridge... 10 10 

♦Mrs. Plymley,... ., 110 

♦Mr. John Potts, Toddington, Bedfordshire 110 

♦Rev. Josiah Pratt, Doughty-street \ \ Q 

♦Mr. J. T. Price, Neath Abbey, Glamorgan- 
shire < 1 1 O 

A young Professor at Edinburgh , 5 5 

♦Mr. Julius Pumphrey, Worcester 110 

♦Mr. John Pumphrey, jun. ditto 110 

♦Mr. Stanley Pumphrey, ditto. 110 

A Member of theSociety of Friends,called Quakers 525 

R.D. R 100 .0 

Sir$amuel Romilly, Lincoln's- inn New-sq. 31 10 O 

Joshua Reeve, Esq 10 JO 

♦Rev. T. Rees, 39, Paternoster-row 1 10 

Mr. Sanauel Reymes, Ballingdpn, near Sud- 
bury ,.M«f... ioio a 
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Richard Reynolds, Esq. Bristol Q3 Q O 

Thomas Rickman, Esq. Barcombe, near 

Lewes ,.., , 10 10 

Thomas Roberts, Esq. King's Barge- house, 

Arch bishop's? walk, Lambeth 10 10 

* Joseph Roberts, Esq. Gould-square I 1 O 

♦Rev. W. Beaucl.Robinsoq, Albury, Surrey ,.. I I 

* Robinson, Esq. Old South-Sea- 
House , I 1 

William Roscoe, Esq. Allerton 31 10 

W. S. Roscoe, Esq. Liverpool 10 10 

Edward Roscoe, Esq, ditto ,.• 10 10 

♦Thomas Rowcroft,Esq. Broad-st.-buildings 3 3 

♦D. Rowland, Esq. 3, Gray' s-Iqn-place 1 I Q 

♦David Rowlands, M. D. R. N 1 1 

r Russel, Esq. York , 10 10 

♦J. Towel Rutt, Esq. 39, GoswelUstreet 3 3 

♦MissL, Rutt , , 1 1 O 

Rt Hon. Earl Selkirk , v Si 10 Q 

Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer , , 31 10 O 

The Bishop of St. David's $1 10 

Jonathan Sanders, Esq. Whitby .. v *« & 5 Q 

♦Ditto ditto 2 2 

♦George Sanders, Esq. ditto .,, • 2 2 

♦Thomas Sanders, Esq. Bristol , 1 1 

♦James Scarlett, Esq. 74, Guildford-street 3 3 

George Scott, Esq. Hammersmith 31 10 O 

♦Mr. Rowles Scudamore, Grange, n,ea.r Stroud 110 
♦Granville Sharp, Esq. 1, Garden - court, 

temple , ,,550 

♦John Shelly, jun, Esq. Great Yarmouth 110 

*Rev. P. N. Shuttleworth ,.. 110 

Messrs. James Sill and Co., Liverpool ..,....,..., 10 \0 
John Simeon* 5&q. M. P. 50, Queen - 

Ami-street, West ,. M 31 10 

Rev. Charles Simeon, Cambridge . 10 10 

♦Rev. R. Simpson, Hoxton 110 

♦Mr. P. Sampson, York ... ... \ 1 Q 

♦Thomas C. Slack, Esq. Gravel-lane, Hounds- 
ditch , 3 3 

♦Mr. W. Smithy Scarborough . 1 I O 

Joseph Smith, Esq. , 10 \0 9 

William Smith, Esq. M. P. 6, Park-street, 

Westminster $1 10 

Tho. ^oodroffeSmitfe, Esq. Stockwell-Park 31 10 a 

tTbomaa ' Smith, Esq. Uxbridge 3 $ (V 
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♦Mr. W. Smith, Doncaster .... 110 

♦Rev. J. P. Smith, D. D. Hbmerton 1 1 O 

♦Benjamin Smith, Esq. Greenwich 2 2 

♦Mr. Thomas Smith, Moorfields ..., , 1 1 

Mrs. Hannah Smith, Olney .,..., f 110 

Mrs. A. H. 8mith 10 

Society for promoting Christian 

Knowledge f 250 

•Mr. Samuel Southall, Gracechurch- street .5 5 

Rev. Henry Spelman.., ? JO 10 

H. P. Sperling, Esq. Tottenham. 31 10 

George Stacey, Esq. 100, Hoi born, 10 10 

♦Richard Stainforth, Esq. Clapham • 5 5 

Spencer Stanhope, Esq 31 10 

♦James Stephen, Esq. M. P. 51, Great 

Ormond-street 3 3 

*Generaj Stephenson, 46, George - street, 

, Portman-square 3 3 

♦J. Stephenson, Esq. .., , 110 

♦Mr. Isaac Stephenson, Yarmouth , 110 

Anthony Sterry, Esq. Borough . 10 10 

♦Hon.&ftev.Mr.Stewart , , 1 1 O 

♦J. A. Stuart, Esq. Edinburgh ..., ....,, ., 110 

Rev. J.B. Stuart 5 Q 

♦Thomas Stiff, Esq. Covent-garden ,...,...• 2 2 

♦J. C. Stocqueler, Esq. ScottVyard 1 1 Q 

♦Mr. William Stokes, Peckham 1 1 

♦Mr. Robert Stokes, ditto 1 I 

Henry Sudel), Esq. Blaqkburn, Lanca- 
shire •.,....,...., 10 10 Q 

Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth , 10 10 O 

»Ditto ditto ., , 5 5 

♦Mr. Joseph Taylor, Scarborough 2 2 

♦Richard Taylor, Esq. Shoe-lane 1 1 Q 

^Mr. R f Teed, Lancaster-court 1 1 6 

Thomas Thompson, Esq. M. P- ••! 31 10 

T. Perrpnet Thompson, Esq.. 100 

Henry Thompson; Esq. Kirby Hall, York 50 

J. V. Thompson, Esq. York ..,, 10 10 

Thomas Thomson, Esq. Col ebrook Terrace, 

Islington... « 5 5 

♦Djtto ditto, 1 1 

Samuel Thornton, Esq. M. P. St. James's- 

square .. 31 10 O 

Henry Thornton, Esq. M.P. King's-arms- 

yard, Coleman-street ««,.#,«• 03 Q 
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*John Thornton, Esq ...... $30 

•Captain Thornton ....... 110 

Mr. A. Thorpe, York 10 10 

•Rev. J. Thurlow, Gos§eld, Essex .. 1 1 

*Mr. James Tindall, Scarborough..,...., 2 2 

*Mr. Robert Tindall, ditto .... 1 1 O 

•Mr. James Tindall, ditto „ 2 2 

*Mi s.Isabella Tindall, ditto 2 2 

'Rev. James Towers .... 63 9 

* Townley, Esq. Doctors' Commons 110 

•Rev. John Townsend, Jamaica-row, Rother- 

hithe . J10 

John Travers, Esq. Swithin's*lane 10 10 O 

Mr. William Tuke,York.. • 10 10 O 

•Mr. Henry THike, ditto.. . 2 2 

Mr. Samuel Tuke, ditto 10 10 O 

JMrs* Unwin, Castle Hedingham 10 10 O 

Rt.Hon.Visc, ValentU 31 10 O 

Jit. Hon. N. Vansittart, 3(5, Great George -str. 31 10 

Mrs. Vansittart 21 a 

JVIiw Vansittart 31 10 

Rt. Hon. J, C, Villiers, 17, North- Audley- street 31 10 

•Mr. Abraham Van neck, Sierra Leone 1 1 a 

9 Rev. Edw. Tho.Vaughan, Leicester 1 1 Q 

•Rev. John Venn, Clapham 1 1 O 

jEdw. Vernon, Esq 2 % Q 

.♦Sir George Warrender, Bart. M. P. 3 3 O 

•William Wansey,Esq,S$,UpperThames-st. 110 

*S. S. Ward, Esq. 23, Billiter-lane . , . 1 1 O 

^Nicholas Waterbouse, Esq. Liverpool ... 31 10 $ 

Kev. H. G. Watkina . . < . 10 1Q ^ 

♦Henry Way mouth, Esq. Battersea • ...33$ 

*S. Welfit, Esj. Queen'* College, 

Cambridge . 1 I 

William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. Old Pa. 

lace-yard 31 10 a 

*Ditto ditto k .. 3 3 O 

•Rev. J. Wilding, €hcam ......... 1 1 O 

John Wilkins, Esq. Cirencester .... 10 10 

•Stephen Wilkins, Esq. ditto 1 1 P 

Thomas Willimot, Esq. Custom-house . . 31 10 a 
5Jam*s$ice Williams, Esq. Creep Lodge, 

l^qiattfMin *...,.,*.•• 3 £ *>> 
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♦Re?. John Williams, Chiswick .♦...♦. i l o 

♦Mr. Edward Williams, ditto 1 l o 

♦Mr. H. 0. Wills, Bristol 1 1 o 

Rev. James Willoughby, York 1010 O 

♦John Wisham, Esq. Lincoln's. Inn -fie Ids 3 3 

♦G.E. Wodehouse, Esq. 151, Oxford- st. 3 3 

♦Rev. G. N. Woodhouse 1 1 O 

♦George Wolff, Esq. America-square ... 1 10 

Rev. Basil Woodd, Paddington 10 10 O 

♦Rev. N. G. Woodroffe, Somerford, Wilts ..110 

♦Mr. Samuel Worsley, High Wycombe .... 2 2 O 

Matthew Wright, Esq. Bristol 52 10 O 

Wright, Esq 10 10 O 

♦Peter Wynch, Esq 1 1 O 

John Ashton Yates, Esq. Liverpool ; 31 10 

♦Mr. Joseph Yerbury, Cirencester 1 1 O 
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